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REINFORCED 
BINDINGS 


Ask yourself this question. 
How can | get the most value when | buy books? 


The answer, of course, is quite simple as most experienced librarians 
can testify . . . Ignore all the fancy claims. Find out if Library Binding in 
advertising actually means Library Binding as defined in the Standards of 
the Library Binding Institute. 


There's one way to be sure of getting genuine Library Binding which 
will give you the most circulation per dollar. Buy ''Bound-to-Stay-Bound"’ 
Prebound Books. They not only meet all of the specifications found in the 
L.B.I. Standards but in some respects exceed these specifications. Our 30 years 

of experience and the use of most modern equipment and certified 
@, materials are your guarantees of quality and performance. 


ONAp 


fas e\ | can ‘‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound'’ Prebound Books — there are al- 
end QS) most 20,000 popular titles — will best serve you and 
2 \euss/ ZS/ your library. Send for catalogs today. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
BSOUND.TO.STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, KLINOIS 
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634" HIGH X 5” WIDE ; [NEW]9” HIGH X 6” WIDE 


Demco Plastic*Book Supports Now 
Also Available for Oversize Books 


Demco Plastic Book Supports have 
been so enthusiastically accepted since AVAILABLE IN FIVE COLORS 
their introduction ...a new oversize Order by number. Colors may be assorted. 
Plastic Book Support has now been OVERSIZE — No. 772 Spray Green, No. 773 Tan, 
added to the line. No. 774 Red, No. 771 Gray, No. 770 Black 

The new size, 6” x 9”, is of similar PACKED TEN TO THE CARTON. 10-75¢ each; 
styling to the original standard size. oa iy Pe Cy ey ey ee 
Made of Polystyrene, they’re tough STANDARD — No. 767 Spray Green, No. 768 Tan, 
and rugged to take stress and strain. No. 769 Red, No. 766 Gray, No. 764 Black 
They will not knife your books, nor MINIMUM ORDER—10. 10 to 99-35¢ each; 
will they scratch table tops or shelves. 100 to 500 - 30¢ each S 

Order a supply ... some of both Write for prices on larger quantities. 
sizes. You’ll find Demco Plastic Book . 
Supports the colorful, attractive, mod- Composition Cork Base Available 


ern way to display books on desk, = = es be ordered 


table or shelf. [i Re ; , 
; F Pr gular size 15¢ additional 
*High Impact ee Large size 22¢ additional 
Polystyrene »_»” Standard size may also be ordered with Holfast 
Non-Skid Plastic Base at 12¢ additional. 
All prices include transportation charges. 


YEARS oF 
SERVICE 
TO LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES (50) 


For Complete Details. Write For Descriptive Folder 





The literary 
treasures of 
two worlds 
are here 


This vault at University Micro- 
films holds tens of thousands of books 
and periodicals from the finest re- 
search libraries of the Old and New 
Worlds. Your library can share them. 

Perhaps you need to strengthen 
some part of your collection, broaden 
source material holdings, or expand 
to meet the demands of a new age of 
library growth. Whatever your plans, 
University Microfilms can be of serv- 
ice. The collections include, for ex- 
ample: 

ENGLISH BOOKS, selected from 
Pollard and Redgrave’s Short Title 
Catalog, 1475-1640 and Wing’s Short 
Title Catalog, 1641-1700; ENGLISH 
LITERARY PERIODICALS of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries; AMER- 
ICAN CULTURE SERIES I and I, 
from Columbus letter of 1493 to 
books of 1876; IRISH newspapers; 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO; BAP- 
TIST books, 1526-1837; RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE works. 

Those are but a small part of the 
collections available here. Write for 
Catalog 12 for complete information. 
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NOVEMBER COVER 

“The Scroll,” by John Rood, 
on the Nicollet Avenue side of 
the new Minneapolis Public 
Library Building, inspired by 
the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The designs were in- 
tended to be “reminiscent of 
shapes found in nature, which 
in leaving its mark on the land 
writes.a vast impersonal his- 
tory.” 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 
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The ALA headquarters library has a number 
of new kinescopes, films, tape recordings, and 
film strips, all of which are available on loan 
to other libraries. Included are a half-hour panel 
“Are Enough?” 
featuring Representative John E. Fogarty, Rose 
Vainstein, and Francis St. John; a half-hour in- 
terview with John Eastlick on some of the prob- 
lems facing libraries in the current decade; and 
a film clip of a television interview with Mrs. 


discussion, Libraries Doing 


Spain on the library mission to Russia. The last 
two items were filmed during the Cleveland Con- 
ference. A full list of 

available from the library 


audio-visual materials 
will be furnished on 
request. 

* 


The Rosenberg Library, Galveston’s public li- 
brary, suffered water damage in the 
recent hurricane. Basement flooding caused ex- 


serious 


tensive damage to the bound periodicals, the 
government documents, and the nonfiction col- 
lection. Charles O'Halloran, Rosenberg librarian, 
is doing what he can through the United States 
Book Exchange, the Association of Research 
Libraries, and the Duplicates Exchange Union 
to restore the loss, but he invites: librarians whose 
duplicate available through 
these agencies to let him know what they can 
offer in the categories named, particularly in 


holdings are not 


long runs of general periodicals. 


* 


Libraries interested in displaying the winning 
books in the 1961 Southern or Midwestern Books 
Competition should requests before the 
end of December to S. B. Gribble, assistant to 
the director, University of Kentucky Libraries, 
Lexington. Requests should be made for three 
months in order of preference between February 
and December 1962. 


send 


* 


Althea Warren, president of ALA in 1943-44, is 
the subject of a biography, Fervent and Full of 
Gifts, by Martha Boaz of the 


University of 


Southern California Library School (Scarecrow 
Press, $4.50). 


* 


A laboratory for research on the preservation of 
books and other library materials is being estab- 
lished at the Virginia Historical Society, Rich- 
mond, under a $125,100 grant from the Council 
on Library Resources. The contract is with Wil- 
liam J. Barrow, the documents restorer who has 
already done distinguished work under Council 
auspices resulting in the development of a per- 
manent book paper now being produced by 
several manufacturers. Mr. Barrow will head the 
new laboratory and presumably will continue his 
document restoration at the Virginia State Li- 
brary. 

The Council has also granted $13,200 to the 
Music Library Association to assure full Ameri- 
can participation in the International Inventory 
of Musical Sources (to 1800) now in preparation 
abroad. 

For announcements of new grants to the Li- 
brary project’s 


Technology Project, see the 


monthly department in this issue. 
* 


short article, “Good Libraries 


Are Not a Luxury,” has been in continuous de- 


Arthur Owens’ 


mand since it was published in the June issue. 
Within a few weeks Mr. Owens had received 
more than 75 letters of appreciation from 28 
states, and requests for reprints have continued 
to come to him and to ALA headquarters. Those 
who have been unsuccessful in obtaining reprints, 
and others who would like to have them, will 
want to know that the Public Library Association 
now has an ample supply. Samples and small 
quantities will be sent free. Larger orders will be 
filled at $1.50 a hundred. 


* 


The Alabama legislature has passed unanimously 
a bill enabling the state Public Library Service 
to set up a scholarship and study grant pro- 
gram. Initially, one scholarship for attendance 
at an accredited library school and seven study 
grants for ten weeks of library training will be 
given annually. The recipient of the scholarship 
must agree to work for at least two years in the 
state’s Library Service Act program. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Beamguard is director of the Alabama Pub- 
lic Library Service. Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk 
is chairman of the Alabama Library Association’s 
Legislative Committee. 
* 
“I should like to express my appreciation to the 


American Library Association for its continued 
and unflagging concern with intellectual freedom. 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


*THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
“A testament of a gallant and vivacious 
woman who has devoted so much of her 
time in the interests of our country. For 


all public libraries.’— Library Journal. 
Illustrated. LC 61-12222. $6.95 


WALTER LORD 
*A TIME TO STAND 

The Epic of the Alamo 
Seen as a Great National Experience 
The author of A Night to Remember re- 
creates the last hours of the Alamo as 
brilliantly as he dramatized the last hours 
of the S.S. Titanic. Illustrated. 

LC 61-10209. $4.95 


WILLIAM BENTON 
THE VOICE OF LATIN AMERICA 
“He makes many suggestions as to how 
the United States can help the 
Latin American countries and thereby 
strengthen U. S.-Latin American relations 


... For all collections.”— Library Journal. 
Illustrated. LC 61-12227. $3.95 


MILO M. QUAIFE, MELVIN J. 
WEIG and ROY E. APPLEMAN 
*THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FLAG 
“Undoubtedly the most authoritative book 
in its field All public and school 
libraries would be well advised to own a 
copy.”— Library Journal. Illustrated. 


LC 61-6428. $4.95 
0. G. SUTTON 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
The Science of Meteorology 
The Director-General of the British Me- 
teorological Society explains meteorology 
asa science, not just as a means of cata- 
loguing various types of weather. A new 
volume in the HARPER MODERN SCIENCE 
SERIES. Illustrated. LC 61-6442. $5.95 


MARIO PEI 
*TALKING YOUR WAY AROUND 
THE WORLD 
By a leading philologist — a guide to the 
principal languages of Europe, Africa and 


Asia, with phrases that the tourist will 
find useful. LC 61-8612. $3.75 


HY STEIRMAN and 
GLENN D. KITTLER 


*TRIUMPH 
The Incredible Saga of the 
First Transatlantic Flight 


“The story of how three giant, cumber- 

some Navy planes made the first 

transatlantic flight — in 1919 — is still one 

of the great classics of aviation.” 

— VirGINIA Kirkus. Illus. LC 61-10216. 

$4.50. HARPER CREST Library Binding, 
Net $3.99 


AIR MARSHAL 

SIR ROBERT SAUNDBY 

*AIR BOMBARDMENT 
The Story of Its Development 
“Provocative reading . . . Military history 
of the use of bombs from World War I 


on.”— Library Journal. Illustrated. 
LC 61-10226. $5.00 


GERALD S. HAWKINS 
*SPLENDOR IN THE SKY 


“A superior overall historical survey of 
astronomy, and because of the wide scope 
of its cultural references and fine clear 
style, it is one of the best and most inter- 
esting introductions to the subject 
available.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Illustrated. 

LC 61-10222. $5.95 


EMILY KIMBROUGH 
*PLEASURE BY THE BUSLOAD 


““A devoted audience of her listeners and 
her readers will welcome this journey 
through Portugal with the irrepressible 
Emily.”—VIRGINIA KiRKuS. Illustrated. 
LC 61-6195. $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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a guide to 
Phonograph Records 


WRITTEN BY EDUCATORS FOR EDUCATORS 


72 Pages — Completely New! 


Capitol-Angel’s authoritative 
reference work on educational music 


With the cooperation of an editorial board of lead- 
ing American Educators, we have broadened the 
entire concept of this new audio visual guide. At 
the same time,.we have retained the carefully organ- 
ized, easy-to-find arrangement of the 1960 edition. 
Its 72 pages include such features as: 


Valuable new sections added: Spoken Word 
... Basic Music Library ... Great Recordings of 
the Century... History of Jazz. 

Over 300 albums illustrated, graded and 
evaluated in terms of teaching usage by an 
authority in each field. 

Every major category introduced by an article 
written by a leading educator or musician. 

All categories augmented by albums recom- 
mended by educators. More than 100 listings 
added. 


Indispensable! Every library should have copies of 
this reference work on educational music. Libraries 
and educators—25¢ per copy. (Others—50¢.) Use 
the coupon, or your own letterhead. 


Music Educational Department 
CAPITOL TOWER, 1748 N. Vine St. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


For 25¢ enclosed, please send me a copy of 
your new 72-page EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
GUIDE 1961-62 EDITION. 


NAME 
AFFILIATION 
ADDRESS 


CITY/ZONE/STATE 


842 





Too often these days we are individually reluc- 
tant to make ourselves heard above the cacophony 
of the freedom robbers. But there is no doubt 
where our organization stands, and we should be 
very proud.”—Albert M. Johnson, chairman, 
Tennessee Library Association Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee, in Tennessee Librarian, July 
1961. eee 


NEW ALA EXHIBITS AND PAMPHLETS 


Two new traveling ALA exhibits are being 
scheduled by the Library Administration Division. 
Goats For ACTION is a triangular, three. 
paneled exhibit illustrating the needs of college 
and university, public, and school libraries. The 
exhibit can be used as a unit, or any of the 
panels on the three types of libraries can be used 
separately. The exhibit is based on the ALA 
Goals for Action published in the April 1959 
Bulletin, and was developed through the efforts 
of the Library Services Branch, Office of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the ALA. Each of the 
units is 714 feet high, 8 feet wide, and 2 feet 
deep, requiring an eight-foot booth as a minimum 
display area. Each panel is free-standing, and no 
tools are required for assembly. A folder has 
been prepared for use with the exhibit and is 
supplied free in quantity when the exhibit is 
shipped. The leaflet is also available separately. 
Sample copies are free, 100 are priced at $4; 

500 at $15; 1000 at $20; 5000 at $90. 

THe TEN COMMANDMENTS OF RECRUITING is a 
single-panel exhibit, also 7144 feet high, 8 feet 
wide, and 2 feet deep. A number of brochures 
are available for use with the exhibit. The fol- 
lowing are free in quantities up to 25: “Should 
You Be a Librarian?” “A Rewarding Career Is 
Waiting for You—It’s in Hospital Librarianship,” 
“Employment Outlook for Librarians,” “The 
Natural History of the Librarian,” and “Ac- 
credited Library Schools.” The following are 
available in quantities of 200-400: “At the Very 
Center of Every Area of National Emphasis— 
the Librarian,” “Are You Telling the Library 
Story?” and “ A Recruitment Primer.” Sample 
copies of the following are free; multiple copies 
are priced as noted: 

“A Rewarding Career Is Waiting for You—It’s 
in School Librarianship”—25 for $2; 50 for 
$3.25: 100 for $3.50; 250 for $8; 500 for 
$15.50. 

“To Be a Librarian”—25 for $2.50; 50 for $4.50; 
100 for $8; 250 for $18; 500 for $32. 

“Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, Loan 
Funds, and Other Assistance for Library Edu- 
cation”—10 copies free; 50¢ a copy thereafter. 
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“Professional Education for Librarianship”— | 


25 for $1.25; 50 for $2; 100 for $3.50; 250 

for $8; 500 for $15.50. 

Both these exhibits come ready for use and are 
available without charge other than shipping 
costs. 

As noted in earlier issues, the Library Adminis- 
tration Division is also distributing “Definitions 
for Library Statistics,” a 16-page pamphlet de- 
signed as a preliminary draft of a guide for 
gathering important statistics, at 75 cents a copy. 
Copies of “Interim Report and Appraisal on the 
North Carolina Recruiting Conference and the 
North Carolina Recruiting Project” have been 
received by the division office and will be dis- 
tributed free as long as the supply lasts. eee 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1962 STEERING 
COMMITTEE 


The Steering Committee for National Library | 


Week 1962, to be celebrated April 8—14, has been 


announced by BERNARD BarRNES, vice president of 


Time, Inc., the new chairman. 

Vice chairmen are Mrs. FLorrinett F. Mor- 
TON, president of ALA, and Donato H. Mc- 
GANNON, president of Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

Newly appointed members, other than Mrs. 
Morton, are Curtis G. BENJAMIN, chairman of 
the board, McGraw-Hill Book Company; FRANCES 
HENNE, professor in the Columbia University li- 


brary school; Ken McCormick, vice president | 


and editor-in-chief, Doubleday and Company; 
FraNK E. Tay tor, editorial director, Racine 


Press; and Mrs. RayMonp A. YOUNG, past presi- | 


dent, American Library Trustee Association. 
Others who served on the 1961 committee and 
will continue for the coming year are WILLIAM 
R. Apams, president, St. Regis Paper Company; 
CuHarves B. ANDERSON, chairman of the board, 
American Booksellers Association; WILLIAM 
BERNBACH, president, Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
Inc.; Gitpert W. CHAPMAN, president, New 
York Public Library; Emerson Greenaway, di- 
rector, Free Library of Philadelphia; Oscar 
Katz, vice president in charge of programs, 
CBS Television Network; Dan Lacy, managing 
director, American Book Publishers Council; 
A. Epwarp MILter, publisher, McCall’s; Wi- 


L1AM I. NicHoLs, editor and publisher, This | 
Week; Etmo Roper, Elmo Roper and Associates; | 


Francis R. St. Joun, librarian, Brooklyn Public 
Library; Norman H. Strouse, president, J. 
Walter Thompson Company; and THEODORE 
WALLER, vice president, Grolier Society, Inc. 
eee 


Books recommended 
in leading library media® 


THE NEW YORK | KNOW 


By Marya MANNEs with photographs 
by Hers SniTzer. “A native New 
Yorker writes of those sections of the 
city which she knows best: the West 
70’s, Central Park, Park Avenue, 
Broadway, Greenwich Village, and the 
urban rivers. Her, affection does not 
preclude an objectivity that notes 
changes in the city’s face and spirit . . . 
Striking black-and-white photographs 
complement and enrich a many-fac- 
eted portrait of an ever-interesting 
subject.” — *The Booklist (Suggested 
for the Small Library). i 

52 photographs. $7.50 


THE INTELLECTUAL HERO 


Studies in the French Novel, 1880-1955 
By Victor BROMBERT. “A professor 
of French literature at Yale traces the 
emergence of the intellectual hero in 
the French novel, showing that the 
intellectual has . . . become the key 
literary personage . . . of such writers 
as Zola, France, Malraux, Sartre, 
Camus, and de Beauvoir... An in- 
cisive critical commentary offering 
fresh insights for the reflective reader.” 

— *The Booklist. $5.00 


LEANING ON A COLUMN 


By GEORGE Drxon. What the creator 
of the eagerly read column,“Washing- 
ton Scene,’’ has learned about 
policemen and Presidents, senators, 
party-list merchants and First Ladies 
in his 18 years in the nation’s capital 
—not a collection of his columns. “His 
remarks about the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations are interesting 
as well as funny . . . recommended as 
an entertaining book.” 

— *Library Journal. $3.95 


\. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 





uckstaff 


A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 


‘ r é oe, 


TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 


STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes— autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 
CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 
life. 
WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
REMEMBER : that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
. . ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. 


is designed, manufactured and fin- r 
ished by Buckscall; thereby assuring hon mana — Throughout U.S. and 
erseas. 


you of more closely matched library 


components in every respect. @ DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 
@ COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Boeckstaff Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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this 

ONE VOLUME 
is the key to 

every reference skill 


your students will 
ever need! 
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The good habits you teach your students now, during 
their elementary school years, will help them also in 
their high school and college careers—may even make 
the difference between their success and failure. That is 
why you want to teach them correct lifetime reference 
skills early. Britannica Junior in your classroom makes 
this possible. 
Britannica Junior is the one reference library with 
content edited specifically for elementary school stu- 
dents. It is the only grade-school-level encyclopaedia 
with a one-volume index, making it an invaluable tool 
for teaching lifetime reference skills. 
BJ’s Ready Reference Index is modeled after adult ref- 
erence indexes. It makes the fascinating information in 
BJ’s 15 volumes easier to find, easier to use. And it For your free copy of a new Britannica 
teaches the adult reference skills your students will need teaching unit, ‘‘A Guide to Teaching 
in the future. Reference Skills,”’ write John R. Rowe, 
No wonder more and more elementary schools are Dept. 409, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
making Britannica Junior standard classroom equip- 25 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Britannica Junior 
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Don't buy an 
office copying 
machine! 


BORROW OURS. The Xerox 914 Copier costs you nothing; all you pay for are copies ($95 a month 

for the first 2,000 copies). You'll be paying about 5¢ a copy—certainly no more and probably less 

than you pay now. And here’s what you'll get: 1. Copies on ordinary paper. Copies that last as long 

as the paper lasts. 2. Fast copies. Seven copies a minute, automatically, by turning a knob and 

pushing a button. 3. Clear, precise copies. Anything you can see (colors, too), the 914 will copy ins 
black and white. 4. No adjustments. No wet chemicals to add. The 914 is a dry machine. Bone dry. 
5. Copies you can use. Every copy is a perfect copy. (In your present calculations, are you adding 

the cost of copies that wind up in your wastepaper basket?) 

Call your Xerox representative. Come in and see the 914 Copier perform. Xerox offices are in princi- 


pal U.S. and Canadian cities. (If our arithmetic doesn’t convince you, the copies will.) is ROX 


N, 612 LYLE AVE., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 





Libraries are Not Businesses 


Insofar as the Circulation Control studies made 
by the George Fry management consultant firm 
offer new facts and a fresh viewpoint they are cer- 
tainly valuable to librarians, and the Council on 
Library Resources can be thanked for providing 
the survey’s cost. 

It is clear, to this librarian at least, that some 
of the conclusions and recommendations resulting 
may be invalid, however, because of a basic fal- 
lacy in the application of business experience to 
libraries. In the course of my conversation with 
W. J. Biehl, chairman of the Fry company, 
about this, he revealed over and over the fixed 
idea that large library systems are a business and 
had better adopt the lessons learned by the big 
corporations in what he regards as comparable 
operations, and that we must sell our product 
and our service. Indeed, if I understood Dr. Biehl, 
he roundly declared he meant “sell” literally, 
not figuratively. Not because of mere semantic 
or purist objections to this as a misleading meta- 
phor, but because I believe a fundamental fal- 
lacy is involved, I raise an objection to such 
thinking. 

For example, if a supermarket chain can re- 
duce its costs by shifting to the customers, with- 
out any significant outcry or loss of trade, func- 
tions formerly performed by their employees, this 
is indeed good business, and vital in that com- 
petitive chain-store area. The cost to the super- 
market has been reduced, and the customers, hav- 
ing no practical alternative, take more of their 
own time to do their shopping, and give up the 
former option to be waited on, to choose among 
brands, ask the grocer’s advice, comment on 
prices, etc. 

Again, as a business customer, you may have 
to assemble the toy or lawn mower or bicycle you 
buy, to save the store’s time and costs. 

But to say that if there is anything in their 
methods that can be applied to reduce libraries’ 
costs in circulating books or other operations by 
shifting the burden to individual borrowers, it 
should be done—this is where the fallacy comes 
in. The real cost of lending a book is not, repeat 
not, the library’s budgeted figures—it also in- 


cludes the unspecified and unknown but substan- 
tial cost of the borrower’s time. Businesses can 
sail as close to the wind as possible on this, and 
prosper. Libraries, I say, cannot ethically ignore 
the reader’s own time costs, and may suffer if 
they do. 

If it is cheaper, all things considered, for li- 
brary clerks to charge out books than for Tom, 
Dick, and Harry to self-charge them, and the li- 
brary has been serving borrowers this way, then 
the improvements it should investigate are only 
those that save clerical time, or improve or sim- 
plify controls, without using more customer time 
or diminishing the library’s ability to serve. 

The library, like the post office, is a public- 
owned utility, a service utility, and it is funda- 
mentally different from a private business. The 
danger is that a loose carry-over of catch phrases, 
formulas, theories, practices, and equipment 
from business to libraries may destroy our per- 
ception of libraries’ real nature. 

Certainly we can learn from business methods, 
but when someone says “you’ve got to sell your 
library service, sell your books, you’ve got to 
realize you’re just a big business now,” the only 
sensible reply is, “No sale!” 

My remarks do not apply to the published re- 
port or to the excellent purposes of the study but 
to attitudes and voiced views in connection with 
discussion of it, some of which I consider perilous 
to public service. 

Rosert D. FRANKLIN, director 
Toledo Public Library 


The point of view of the circulation control study 
was stated in its preface: “The study of cir- 
culation control systems has demonstrated how 
accepted management techniques can be effec- 
tive in improving and simplifying operating 
methods in libraries. If applied to the entire book- 
processing operation, systems and procedures 
should result that would permit librarians to 
devote more time to the purely professional re- 
quirements of their jobs.” The public library ob- 
jective assumed by the study is to offer “the op- 
portunity for every literate American to continue 
his self-education . . . [and] the opportunity for 
every individual to grow culturally through a 
greater understanding of literature, the arts, and 
religion. . . .” (Preface, p. iii-iv.)—Eb. 


Cause for Alarm—But to Whom? 


A patron with a “cause” came in recently armed 
with a copy of the enclosed reprint from Human 
Events for September 8. The Booklist has been a 
respected source of unbiased reviews, and I am 
concerned when a reference to it is in the tone 
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of the one appearing in this article. 

To alert and prepare librarians who may have 
to cope with other patrons, similarly equipped, 
it seems to me this article warrants editorial 
comment. 

Georce G. Bascock, librarian 
Winnetka (Ill.) Public Library 


With his usual alertness, Mr. Moore had already 
secured a copy of this article, and reviews and 
comments on it in the Intellectual Freedom de- 
partment in this issue. Those coming into con- 
tact with such publications for the first time will 
find valuable background information in “The 
American Right Wing,” by Ralph E. Ellsworth 
and Sarah M. Harris, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School Occasional Paper No. 59, Novem- 
ber 1960.—Eb. 


Yes, Ivan Reads 


When I returned from Moscow a few days ago, 
I found the July-August ALA Bulletin, the cover 
of which showed the American Library Mission 
to Russia. That very morning on the Russian 
TU-104B jet from Moscow to Copenhagen, I had 
started to write my own impressions of the li- 
braries of Moscow visited during my five days 
there. The title that I had chosen for my report 


was—you guessed it—‘Yes, Ivan Reads!” 

Everyone in Moscow reads—on the buses, on 
the streets, in the parks, in the lobbies of hotels, 
in restaurants, on the metro, in the homes, in 
libraries—everywhere. They read not only news- 
papers, for the latest editions of which they 
queue up in long lines, but also books of all 
types—serious, nonfiction, technical books as well 
as fiction, in hard covers or in paper ones (not 
really like our paperbacked pocket books, but 
quartos and octavos in cheap paper bindings), 
thick volumes and thin monographs. 

And the bookstores? They have more book- 
stores, it seemed to me, than we have taverns 
in Buffalo. Book stands are everywhere—not like 
the magazine stands in our bus or railroad sta- 
tions, for they sell only books. They can be 
found on main and side streets, in metro stations, 
in public squares and parks, even in the hotel 
lobby. 

The first Russian establishment that I visited 
was a bookstore. I could not avoid it because it 
was the first store I encountered across the street 
from my hotel. I went there to buy a Russian- 
English dictionary, because I felt that eventually 
my Russian would fail me in library terminology. 
I was disappointed in not finding what I wanted. 
I noted that there were no books at all in any 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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Western languages for sale there, but hundreds 
of translations were displayed prominently— 
particularly, as Mr. Rogers pointed out, from 
authors such as Mark Twain, Jack London, and 
Hemingway. Chinese-Russian and Russian-Chin- 
ese dictionaries were plentiful. 

There were many customers, and they were 
not just browsing—they were really buying. The 
prices were low. I asked for works by M. Lermon- 
tov and the clerk brought me a four-volume set, 
saying that I was lucky because that was the last 
copy. The cost was 2 rubles—about $2.20—for 
the complete, hard-bound works of Lermontov! 

No other city visited during my study of com- 
parative librarianship this summer—London, 
Paris, Munich, Frankfort, Mainz, Bonn, Heidel- 
berg, Zurich, Geneva, Milan, Rome, etc.—none 
of them impressed me with the number of visible 
readers as did Moscow. Yes, indeed, Mr. Rogers, 
I, too, found that Ivan does read! 

STANLEY A. ELMAN 
Technical Abstracter 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALA Program Activities 


May I extend my congratulations to you for the 
excellent presentation of ALA Program Activities 
in the September ALA Bulletin? 


New Reprints 


It is obvious that a tremendous amount of work 
was involved in its preparation. Surely, it should 
be required reading for all ALA members, 
and it will undoubtedly be used to recruit new 
members. 

Having been a school librarian, I know that 
teachers who elect to join their local, state, and 
national associations (and sometimes not entirely 
voluntarily) will for the total dues assessment 
have an annual expenditure of something around 
forty or fifty dollars. Even those who quibble 
find it hard to dispute the accomplishments of 
their associations. 

Really genuine financial support from its mem- 
bers could make future ALA activity reports 
even more inspiring than the current one. It is 
not hard for someone who has been a member 
for almost thirty years to see what great strides 
the Association has made. From those better 
salaries that ALA was instrumental in achieving 
for us throughout the nation, surely there can be 
earmarked that comparatively small amount that 
we all owe ALA, members or not. 

GERTRUDE ODELL, reference librarian 
San Bernardino (Calif.) Public Library 


Miss Odell’s letter is typical of a number of 
comments on the PEBCO program memorandum 
in the September issue.—Eb. eee 


C. H. Grandgent 


An Introduction to Vulgar Latin. 


219 pages, cloth. 1907 (Reprint Hafner Publishing Co., 1961) $3.75 
Klussmann, Rudolf 


Bibliotheca Scriptorum Classicorum et Graecorum et Latinorum. 
Die Literatur von 1878-1896 einschliesslich umfassend. 
4 parts bound in 2 vols. Leipzig 1909-13 (Reprint 1961) 


$44.00 


J. S. Phillimore 


Index Verborum Propertianus. 


111 pages, cloth. Oxford 1905 (Reprint 1961) 
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Globe-Wernicke salutes... 
The College of Saint Thomas 
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The College of St. Thomas, like so many fine colleges and universities everywhere, is 
expanding library facilities . . . providing students and faculty with an atmosphere 
of quiet efficiency in which to pursue knowledge. We of Globe-Wernicke are gratified 
that our functional and highly flexible library equipment is used extensively through- 


out many of these institutions of higher learning. 


Time-motion engineered book stack equip- 
ment by Globe-Wernicke is a direct aid in 
realizing a smoothly functioning library. If 
you're considering a new library, or mod- 
ernizing an existing one, Globe-Wernicke’s 
library engineers are available to aid in the 
solving of planning and layout problems. 
There is no obligation. Write today for 
complete information, Dept. Q-11. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. + CINCINNATI 12, OHIO ... makes business a pleasure 
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OTHER CHRONICLES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR ON MICROFILM LISTED IN MICRO 
PHOTO’S “NEWSPAPERS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR”, including . . . New York Herald, 
Charleston Daily Courier, Atlanta Southern 
Confederacy, New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
Boston Daily Journal, Macon Daily Telegraph, 
Brownlow’s Knoxville Whig. 


Aah ee ce) 
MICRO PHOTO, INC. 
1700 Shaw Ave. * Cleveland 12 


EUS me MT CSOT 
of periodicals on microfilm from 1850 to 1900 


i= - (Complete Microfilm 
t file covers 1855-1900) 


(Complete Microfilm 
file covers 1857-1900) 


Also on Microfilm... the 
Periodicals of the Civil War 
and the ante-bellum and 


post-bellum periods... 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY (Century Maga- 
zine)—Famous Civil War papers, starting 
with two articles on the John Brown Raid 
written from opposite viewpoints. . . en- 
larging to a 3 year series of articles by the 
men who directed the battles—Gens. Grant, 
McClellan, Eads, Porter, Johnston, Hill, 
Longstreet, Beauregard. 


SOUTHERN REVIEW — Official exponent of 
the lost cause. Robert E. Lee wrote to its ed- 
itor, Albert Taylor Bledsoe, ‘‘You must take 
care of yourself; you have a great work to do; 
we all look to you for our vindication"’ 


THE GALAXY—Recollections of Generals 
Custer and James Grant Wilson; narratives 
of James Franklin Fitts 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—Three to five 
long articles every year covering war matters 


KNICKERBOCKER— Violently ‘‘Copperhead”’ 
before its decease 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN —Containing arms 
and naval devices 
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PLUS... SKILLED WORKMANSHIP, 
ADEQUATE PLANT FACILITIES, and 
A GENUINE DESIRE TO SERVE YOU 
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HECKMAN 
> 


Heckman takes all the 
that you get quality Library Binding 

Quality Library Binding is the most in 
expensive you can buy 

When you deal with Heckman you can 
be sure that your dollars are spent wisely 
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THE TAILFINS OF TELEVISION 


These are the musings of a TV devotee who 
first turned on his own set January 20 of this 
year. The date is not unimportant, for millions 
of others saw the splendid TV coverage of the 
presidential inauguration—not only the prin- 
cipal events but the revealing sidelights as 
well. Such unexpected gestures as the President 
rising in his limousine during the parade and 
tipping his hat to his father gave a special 
value to the depiction of the great event around 
which they were clustered. They seemed to 
promise that the new set in the living room 
would be a new window on the world. Thus are 
TV devotees made. 

Some TV devotees become addicts, hope- 
lessly spinning the selector dial hour after 
hour. Others see the great potential of the 
medium, look for the realization of that po- 


tential in its everyday product, and cannot 
abide the gulf between the two. They are at 
once the truest devotees and the most livid 
critics of television. John Mason Brown put 
himself into a peculiar position some years ago 
when he stated for publication: 


I feel this—and I feel it passionately—people 
who deny themselves television deny themselves 
participation in life today. They are horse-and- 
buggy; they are atrophied; they are se! f-exiled 
from the world. They suffer from the most pain- 
ful illiteracy, which is that of the literate. 


These are the words of a devotee, but Mr. 
Brown is speaking of television as it might be, 
not as it is. It would be interesting to know how 
many hours a week his television set is turned 
on. Chairman Minow of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission came nearer the 
truth about television as it is when he de- 
scribed it as a vast wasteland. But he exag- 
gerated a little: it is more like a desert relieved 
by a few sparkling oases which seem all the 
more beautiful because they are so small and so 
very few. 


The oppressive dreariness of the great bulk 
of television programing is so obvious that it 
does not need to be argued, but there are other 
criticisms of TV as it is for which the indus- 
try’s apologists have found ingenious de- 
fenses. One of them is the belief that juvenile 
delinquency is encouraged by the many depic- 
tions of unreasoning violence seen on televi- 
sion. It is pointless for apologists of the indus- 
try to say, as they do, that there is no research 
evidence of this influence. Identification is the 
strongest appeal that any representational form 
of entertainment can have. Research evidence 
is not needed to prove that the millions of 
children and young people who view the west- 
ern and detective series—with their constant 
depiction of violence, cruelty, and sadism— 
identify with the people they see on the screen, 
particularly with the younger characters, who 
typically outdo their elders in casual cruelty. 
The September PTA Magazine said about The 
Great Untruth which these programs teach: 


The Great Untruth is the doctrine that the good 
man always wins. The doctrine is dangerous in 
the first place because it’s not true, and in the 
second place because from behind this false 
front producers can deluge your child with 
sordidness and sadism. 

The Great Untruth, like many false philoso- 
phies, works through an elaborate set of dogmas. 
Here are some of them: 

A good man draws a gun faster than a bad man. 

If a bad man kicks a good man in the stomach, 
it doesn’t hurt for more than thirty seconds. 

When an innocent person is suspected of a 
crime, he may be dragged to the very gallows, 
but a good man always turns up in time to save 
his life. 

The perpetrator of a particular crime is always 
discovered and brought to justice. 

A child can learn still other things from these 
programs. He can learn that if he wants to be a 
killer (and it looks like such fun!) he’d better 
practice till he’s faster on the draw than cops 
are. He can learn that it’s best to shoot first and 
talk afterwards. He can learn that it’s careless- 
ness rather than lawlessness that sends people to 
jail. He can learn how easy it is to study criminal 
techniques by watching TV. 

A child can be tragically harmed by getting 
the false idea that drama, or any other form of 
art, is synonymous with unreality and fake mor- 
ality. He can be harmed by not learning that 
good art is grounded in life, that it interprets and 
illuminates experience rather than perverting it. 
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In the wake of the television quiz scandals 
two years ago the Television Information Office 
—the public relations arm of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, whose mandate is 
“to form a two-way bridge between the indus- 
try and its numerous publics”—commissioned 
Elmo Roper and Associates to survey public 
confidence in television. “The findings,” ac- 
cording to a brochure published by TIO, 
“showed that television continued to command 
the respect and attention of the general pub- 
lic. ... The Roper report was ‘a timely breath 
of fresh fact’ when the entire industry was 
under attack.” 

What is one to think? Is this deliberate self 
deception? Or is it the same stubborn blind- 
ness from which the automobile industry suf- 
fered until two years ago, when it operated on 
the assumption that everybody wanted a big 
car with tail-fins? The television industry is 
now so big, so powerful, so rich, and so pre- 
occupied with becoming bigger, more power- 
ful, and richer that it too has lost touch with 
its numerous publics. 


This is a promising line of thought, but the 
comparison is quickly revealed to be super- 
ficial. Tailfins were excrescences which touched 
only the esthetic sense and the pocketbook. 
Much of today’s television programing out- 
rages the intelligence and the moral sense, the 
two basic characteristics which differentiate 
the human race from other forms of animal 
life. So long as programing is controlled by 
the commercial sponsor’s need to sell his prod- 
uct, and by the rating systems’ report on the 
number of listeners to each program, perhaps 
there is no solution. But if this stranglehold 
should be broken there would be an oppor- 
tunity to build a whole new programing 
philosophy. Abraham VanderMeer’s statement 
in the last issue of this magazine would be a 
good beginning: “There is a limit to how much 
a man can eat, how many cars he can drive, 
and how many suits he can wear, but there is 
no limit to what a man may know, and there 
is no quenching man’s thirst for knowl- 


edge.” 





AMESTACK—OPEN 


...@ new concept in library shelving 
Tomorrow’s shelving is here today! With new AMESTACK 
shelving, libraries can have the airy feeling of outdoor 
living. AMESTACK’S light and open look blends beauti- 
fully with contemporary library designs. The unique 
wire shelf brackets afford ideal display for books; elim- 
inate the “box-like” appearance of ordinary shelving. 
Freestanding base and 4’ long shelves add a spacious 
feeling to the room. Available in 18 colors. 
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We'll be happy to send you full details regarding Ames 
new AMESTACK shelving. Write us today. 


® Since 1910 @ 


AMES) 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
Milpitas, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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MICROCARD EDITIONS, INC., 
beginning 1 January 1960, will give 
a Mark VII Microcard® Reader 
(retail price: $450.00) to any library 
purchasing $10,000.00 worth of 
Microcard® publications within a 
given year. 


These Readers will be given under the 
following conditions: 


. $10,000.00 worth of publications must 
be purchased within a calendar year. 


2. These must be publications of Micro- 
card Editions, Inc. 


3. They must be purchased directly 
from Microcard Editions, Inc. 


. This offer may be cancelled by Micro- 
card Editions, Inc. at the end of any 
calendar year. 


The following libraries have already re- 
ceived Mark VII Microcard® Readers on 
the above basis: University of South Caro- 
lina and Western Michigan University. 


TY)| MICROCARD 
microcard) EDITIONS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL AND REPRINT MATERIALS ON MICROCARDS 
9O1 TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, NW., WASHINGTON 7 p: C. FEDERAL 3-63923 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE « 


FOR 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


GERSTENSLAGER PIONEER BOOKMOBILE 
MODEL P-2400 


The Gerstenslager Company can now offer one 

of its most popular Bookmobiles (as shown 

above) for the modest sum of $9515.00 F.O.B. 

Wooster, Ohio. For you this means the most 

up-to-date Bookmobile service possible at this 

special low price. These are the quality specifi- 

cations and features included in the price: 

BODY 

Inside Dimensions: 16’ long x 87%” 
high. 

Book Capacity: Minimum of 2400 volumes. 

Shelving: Natural finished oak. 

Lighting: Combination 12-volt/110 volt fluo- 
rescent lamps. 

Power Source: 12-volt battery and 50-ft. shore- 
line. 


wide x 7’ 


Heaters: (1) 15,000 B.T.U. hot water cab heater 
with defroster fans. (1) 35,000 B.T.U. L.P.G. 
Heater in body with two 40+ portable 
L.P.G. tanks. 

Other Appointments: Deluxe entrance doors 
with remote controlled steps. Formica desk 
top. Linoleum floor. Ventilating skylights. 
Clothes locker. Ventilating quarter windows. 

Paint Color: two-tone red and white. Your 
choice of lettering layout. 


CHASSIS 

Ford Model P-500. 154” wheelbase. 8-cylinder 
engine. Four-speed transmission. Six 8-22.5 
8-ply tires. 


Write or call collect: AN-2-2015 


SERSTENSLAGE BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO « CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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Century 21 = THE SeatTLe Worto's Fair ExPoSiTION = WILL DEFINITELY INCLUDE LesRaRY 21, 
THE ALA LiBRarRy oF THE FuTuRE ExHtBiTe. A CONTRACT HAS BEEN SIGNED WITH THE FaaR 
AUTHORITIES AND A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF AGREEMENTS COMPLETED BY ALA AND INOUSTRIAL 
PARTICIPANTS TO INSURE THE ExMIBtT. 


THe Advisory CommMiTTEE FOR LIBRARY 21, IRVING LIEBERMAN, CHAIRMAN, 1S NOW SEEKING A 
PERSON TO SERVE AS LocaL Provect DIRECTOR FOR THE EXHIBIT UNTIL THE CONCLUSION 
oF THE Fair iN OcToser 1962. Tne DIRECTOR, NEEDED IMMEDIATELY, WILL DEVELOP 
PLANS FOR STAFFING THE EXHIBIT, SELECT AND AOMINISTER THE STAFF, SUPERVISE THE 
Exwt®IT DURING THE FAIR, ANO ACT AS THE LOCAL ALA REPRESENTATIVE WITH ALL PARTIC—- 
1PANTS IN LIBRARY 21. THE COSTS OF STAFF TRAINING ANDO MAINTENANCE HAS BEEN 
ASSURED BY AN APPROPRIATION BY THE CONGRESS OF $70,000 To THwE U.S. OFFICE oF 
EDUCATION WHICH THE OFFICE WILL GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON FOR TRAIN= 
ING ANDO STAFFING PURPOSES. THE ALA, AS THE RESULT OF A CONTRACT BETWEEN THE 
ASSOCIATION AND THE U.S. AIR FORCE, WILL DEVELOP A DESIGN FOR A FUTURISTIC 
INFORMATION CENTER WHICH WILL GROW OUT OF STUDY AND EXPERIENCE WITH THE EXHIBIT. 


IT GIVES ME VERY GREAT PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THAT DOROTHY MCGINNISS HAS BEEN APPOINTED 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, SUCCEEDING 
ELEANOR AHLERS. Miss MCGINNISS, PRESENTLY A SUPERVISOR OF LIBRARY SERVICE, 
Battimore County Board OF EDUCATION, WILL COME TO HEADQUARTERS IN JANUARY 1962. 


Tue NortH=Soutw Wine OF THE NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 1S EXPECTED TO BE READY FOR 
OCCUPANCY BY CHRISTMAS. AT THAT TIME AS MUCH OF THE STAFF AS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED 
WILL MOVE INTO THE NEW WING. THE OLO BUILDING aT FirFtTY East Hurow Street, HEeao- 
QUARTERS SINCE 1947, wILL THEN BE DEMOLISHED AND CONSTRUCTION STARTED ON THE 
East-West WING. CONSTRUCTION OF THIS WING IS EXPECTED TO TAKE TEN TO TWELVE 
MONTHS — AFTER WHICH ALL OF THE STAFF wilt BE "aT Home" In ONE BUILOING! THE 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION ARE MORE GRATEFUL THAN EVER FOR MEMBERSHIP CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE BuiLotne Funo; THE Marcw ALA BLLETIN INCLUDED THE INITEAL LISTING 
OF CONTRIBUTORS = CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED SINCE JANUARY 1961 ARE GIVEN IN THIS 
ISSUE. 


Tue Executive Boaro witt MEET IN CHICAGO, November 3-5. Its Visiting CommiTTee 
WILL BE AT HEADQUARTERS NOVEMBER 1-2 WHILE ITS INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE WILL MEET 
with THE ALA Ewoowment TrRusTEees On NovemBer 3. THE VISITING COMMITTEE WILL MEET 
WITH THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF ON A VARIETY OF MATTERS, INCLUDING ESPECIALLY 
STAFF STUDIES ON A PROPOSED ANNUITY PLAN AND PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CLASSIFICA= 
TION PLAN FOR HEADQUARTERS POSITIONS. 


THe YaLe UNIVERSITY PRESS HAS GENEROUSLY MADE AVAILABLE TO us 500 coPIEs OF 
Crarence Day's "Worto oF Booxs". WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO SEND A COPY OF THIS 


BROADSIDE TO ANYONE DESIRING ITe 


Davio H. CriFr 
Octoser 19, 1961 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14— 

20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 

July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 
cago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. 
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. DAGMAR SUPER 


ZOOM MIRROR GIVES WIDE 
RANGE OF IMAGE SIZES 


By moving mirror on its 

telescopic arms, magnifi- 

cation can be varied 

through a wide range 

without the trouble and 

expense of extra lenses. 

A Dagmar exclusive. 

LOWEST COST—MOST FEATURES 

Dagmar Supers are equipped with 
lens, zoom mirror, reel arms, mag- : 

netic filmsheet holder, spare bulb, 16mm and 35mm take-up 
reels and carry-case. Made in Holland by expert craftsmen. 


TWO-SECOND CHANGE—ROLLFILM TO SHEETFILM 


Reel arms snap in or out of secure sockets in seconds, ac- 
commodate 35mm or 16mm reels. With arms removed, mag- 
netic holder moves easily to project all types of sheetfilm. 


CONVENIENT PORTABILITY—COMPACT, LIGHTWEIGHT 
In its rugged carry-case, reader measures only 9 inches on 
each edge, weighs 16 pounds. Durable grey crystal finish. 


Select the model best suited to your needs. Buy Model A un- 
less you have special reasons for choosing Model 16 or 35 


Model A—The Most Versatile and Widely Used Model—for 
Standard American Microfilm 


Especially designed for standard 35mm rollfilm, aperture 
cards, microfiches, mounted stripfilm, and film jackets. 
Zoom control enlarges 12 to 20 times. $139.95 


Model 16—Only for 16mm Rolifilm and Related Systems 
For use only with 16mm rollfilm and sheetfilm types in high- 


er reduction ratios. Zoom control enlarges 17 to 28 times. 
$139.95 


Model 35—Only for 35mm Systems Using Smaller 
Magnifications ’ 


For special low reduction 35mm systems. Zoom control en- 
larges 10 to 15 times. Aperture 30x42mm. $145.95 
For standard American 35mm rollfilm and sheetfilm 

systems, order Model A above for best results. 
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Precision built. . 
design... 
the Dagmar Super offers bright image, zoom 
control reading of ALL microfilm forms. 


MICROFILM READER 


. years ahead in functional 
yet priced within every budget. Only 


here’s why 


the Dagmar Super 
leads all microfilm 
readers... 


PROJECTS ALL MICROFILM FORMS 


Only the Dagmar Super is so advanced 
in design as to provide in one unit a 
means of reading comfortably all micro- 
film forms—rollfilm, aperture cards, mi- 
crofiches, filmsheets and film jackets. 


COMFORTABLE READING IN LIGHTED ROOMS 
No more eye strain from peering into 
darkened hoods or from glare of glass 
screens. Sharp images are projected into 
natural table top reading position. 


SHARP IMAGES, PRECISION LENS SYSTEM, 
FINGER-TIP FOCUSING 
Highest quality ground condenser and 
projection lenses assure razor sharp im- 
ages. Parabolic lamp mirror affords maxi- 
mum use of light available. Surface sil- 
vered plate glass mirror provides distor- 
tion-free projection to table top. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Mail orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. AL111, Chicago 5 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
on AVR Dagmar Automatic Microfilm 
Camera, AVR Reading Rateometer and 
other aids for improving reading speed 

and comprehension. 
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New 
Books 


From 


ALA 
Publishing 


Publishing Dept. 


American 
Library 


Association 
Chicago 11 


PATTERNS IN READING, 2d Edition 


Designed to satisfy the search of young people for another in- 
teresting book like the one just read. More than 1600 titles, 
with brief and arresting annotations directed to the young 
adult reader, are arranged in 75 areas of special appeal to 
them. Three-fourths of the titles are new to this edition and 
nearly 1300 are adult books. The author, well known for her 
work with young adults at the Cleveland Public Library, has 
created a completely new guide to stimulate and develop the 
reading interests of youth. Author and title index. By Jean C. 
Roos. 

Coming this month $2.25 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d Edition 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in print trade and text 
books under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum 
and classroom needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read aloud levels and indicates fiction 
and non-fiction. By Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt. 


May 1961 $4.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


Reprints in one volume, these detailed, evaluative reviews of 

9 new, important and usually costly reference works and 
encyclopedias. Originally published in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, the reviews clearly state whether or 
not purchase is recommended. 


March 1961 $5.00 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY SURVEYS 1938-1952 

ACRL Monograph 25 

Re-examines twelve previously surveyed college and uni- 
versity libraries to determine the effectiveness of such sur- 
veys. Data gathered through questionnaires, correspondence 
and personal interviews with the directors of these libraries 
establishes what progress has been made in the implementa- 
tion of the surveyors’ recommendations. Bibliography and 
tables. By E. Walfred Erickson. 


September 1961 $3.25 


SCIENTISTS’ APPROACHES TO INFORMATION 
ACRL Monograph 24 


Studies the organization and retrieval of information in an ex- 
amination of the three approaches—current, everyday, and 
exhaustive of the scientist to information. This report reveals 
the effectiveness of available reference and bibliographical 
resources and suggests new tools. By Melvin J. Voigt. 


June 1961 $2.50 
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by Everett T. Moore 


THE INNOCENT LIBRARIANS 
“She is the perfect ‘innocent,’” wrote a critic 
in 1952, of Helen E. Haines. “Like so many 
muddled European and American intellectuals, 
she has mistaken the fine and noble phrases of 
Communist propaganda for Communist reality. 
It is time that she—and they—stopped living with 
books long enough to see the world as it is.” 

The writer was Oliver Carlson,’ and his article, 
“A Slanted Guide to Library Selections,” in The 
Freeman, January 14, 1952, was a detailed con- 
demnation of Miss Haines for having become, in 
his view, “a propagandist for the Stalinist way 
of life.” Drawing a number of comparisons be- 
tween her original edition of Living With Books 
(1935) and the 1950 revised edition, he con- 
cluded that “at some point in the intervening 
years Miss Haines ‘discovered’ Soviet Russia and 
the Communist philosophy. Like all new converts, 
she has lost no opportunity in revising her book 
to play up her discovery. In fact, the major im- 
pression I get from a comparison of the original 
with the revised edition is the strong pro-Soviet 
bias of the latter.” 

Helen E. Haines died in California on August 
26, at the age of 89. Obituary notices in the li- 
brary press have paid due tribute to her extraor- 
dinary gifts as a teacher of librarians, to her 
singular contribution to the art of book selection 
in her Living With Books, and to her pioneering 
leadership in the fight to preserve intellectual 
freedom. This may seem a poor time to call at- 
tention to such a bitter and thoroughgoing at- 
tack on her. But it may be a most appropriate 
time to look back at the way the attack was re- 
ceived by librarians, for we are now seeing a 
resurgence of this kind of criticism of librarians. 

The only published answer to Mr. Carlson’s 
piece in The Freeman was the able “Reply to 
Carlson,” by Elinor S. Earle, of the Akron, Ohio, 
Public Library, in the April 1952 ALA Bulletin. 
Why this full-scale attack on this “librarians’ 


*Mr. Carlson is a writer and lecturer who has con- 
tributed to the American Mercury, Reader’s Digest, 
Harper’s, and Current History, and is the author of 
Hearst: Lord of San Simeon (with E. S. Bates), 
Brisbane, A Candid Biography, A Handbook on Propa- 
ganda, and other books. 


librarian” (in Mr. Carlson’s own words) was 
otherwise ignored by the library press can only 
be conjectured, but perhaps there was general 
belief that The Freeman was not widely enough 
read to deserve serious reply. 

Miss Earle considered the Carlson article a 
serious enough attack on accepted principles of 
library book selection to require a_point-by- 
point answer. A rereading of both articles will 
repay anyone who wants to know more about the 
nature of such criticism of library policies. 

To show that Miss Haines was an ardent Soviet 
partisan, Mr. Carlson quoted a number of pas- 
sages from Living With Books to demonstrate her 
bias. It was in her discussion of current books 
on international relations, sociology, and political 
science, he said, that she stacked her cards “more 
deliberately than anywhere else on behalf of the 
forces of Stalinism.” But Miss Earle shows that 
one of the quotations he used to make this point 
not only was quoted out of context in such a way 
as to distort Miss Haines’s intent, but came from 
her chapter on Travel, not from the section re- 
ferred to. Other instances of misleading quota- 
tions by Mr. Carlson cited by Miss Earle raise 
such questions about his intent as to send the 
reader to take a more careful look at the 610- 
page book itself. This would be a useful result 
of a rereading of the Carlson-Earle exchange. 

Mr. Carlson went about his task of exposing 
Miss Haines’s betrayal in a cool manner. He 
said—almost in sorrow, it seems—that he was 
compelled to reveal that this “impressive, cheery- 
eyed old lady .. . who... has more to do with 
determining what books go onto the shelves of 
your public libraries than anyone else in the 
whole country” had of late espoused communism 
and had attempted to boost its literature. 

Now, some ten years later, Rosalie M. Gordon,” 
writing in Human Events (Washington, D.C.), 
September 8, 1961, tells us that the public li- 
braries of the United States have been pretty 
completely captured by the “ ‘liberal’ review 
media,” which she says hold a virtual monopoly 
over their selection of books. Her article is en- 
titled “Why You Can’t Find Conservative Books 
in Public Libraries.” 

By “liberal” review media (the quotes are 
hers) she means those that from her point of 
view have a decided left-wing bias. She lists 
the Library Journal, the ALA Booklist, the New 
York Times Book Review, the New York Herald 
Tribune Books, the Saturday Review, the Book 
Review Digest, The Atlantic, Harper’s and the 


? Miss Gordon writes for America’s Future, Inc., of 
New Rochelle, New York. Among her recent pam- 
phiets are What’s Happened to Our Schools and Nine 
Men Against America. 
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Kirkus Service. 

Miss Gordon says that the Booklist is “pre- 
pared each year by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, consisting of what it calls ‘notable’ books. 
How notable they are depends on your list to 
larboard. 

“The 1960 selection,” she continues, “includes 
Schlesinger but not Goldwater; Rostow but not 
Roepke. Analysis of the ALA Booklist for an 
earlier year is equally revealing. A ‘notable’ 
book was one which did a smear job on Congres- 
sional investigations (with no book listed defend- 
ing such investigations). Another ‘notable’ book 
was by Chester Bowles on how we could reach 
new dimensions of peace by being nice to Krem- 
lin apologist Nehru of India.” 

Apparently Miss Gordon has never seen the 
Booklist, for if she had she could scarcely con- 
fuse it with ALA’s annual list of Notable Books 
by a committee of the Adult Services Division. 

It is not only in her carelessness about facts 
that Miss Gordon’s approach contrasts with Mr. 
Carlson’s. There is no intimation of sorrow over 
librarians who turn to the “liberal” review media 
(“and these alone”) for opinions on books. 
“Publicly-supported” libraries, she says indig- 
nantly, have no right to depend entirely on them 
in their purchase of books. “It is up to you,” she 
says, “to keep a check on your library, to see 
that the librarian and library selection committee 
consult book reviews appearing in Human Events, 
National Review, America’s Future (and the 
biennial All-American Books published by Amer- 
ica’s Future), Freeman, Counterattack and other 
conservative media which cover books. . . .” 

The case that most troubles Miss Gordon is 
that of a tax-supported county public library 
system in California where, she says, “you can 
borrow any one of 11 copies of Listen Yankee! 
But you cannot borrow a single copy of Red Star 
Over Cuba because there is not one to be found 
in any of the system’s 16 outlets.” Such cases as 
this she believes are “by no means unique,” and 
“point up graphically the black reactionaryism 
of modern ‘liberals.’ To hear them talk, they have 
a monopoly on the defense of freedom of speech 
and press. But in ‘liberal’ semantics, this means 
for them and their views—and for nobody else. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the public 
libraries of many American communities. . . .” 

Though her indignation is harsher than Mr. 
Carlson’s lament over Helen Haines’s lapse, Miss 
Gordon seems to arrive at the same conclusion 
about how this 
disgraceful situation. It is because they trustingly 
follow the “liberal” journals with their brain- 
washing techniques. 

Again, librarians are the perfect “innocents”; 


librarians get themselves into 
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and again we are warned that we are being 
“used” by the “liberal” review media. The latter 
are not so “innocent.” But Miss Gordon says the 
blame for the virtual monopoly of these media 
lies primarily with the librarians and the library 
selection committees who depend on them ex- 
clusively for their opinions. And she believes the 
taxpayers should not permit us to “get away with 
x” eee 


APOSTLES OF THE RIGHT 
“At least one lifelong conservative . . . declared 
that it would be impossible to collect or to ex- 
amine the writings of conservatives, because, as 
he said, ‘Real conservatives do not write.’ There 
is a kind of half truth in this statement which 
ought never to be lost sight of... . For it must 
be remembered that all of those whose works we 
are examining are, first and foremost, writers, 
and writers of extraordinary energy and devo- 
tion. Talent is unevenly distributed among them, 
and whereas some are lively and capable, others 
are little instructed. Those who are well-trained 
are often pedantic. Those who are exciting are 
often uninformed. Some write in a highly emo- 
tional vein, others with a kind of leashed invec- 
tive. Some are barely literate. They all tend to 
be repetitive and, like other coteries, are faithful 
readers of each other’s works. A lack that too 
many share is any real acquaintance with the 


great books of the world or the special disciplines 
of learning that have developed in the universi- 
ties. Frequently they seem unable to distinguish 


between the able scholar and the doctrinaire 
educationist, shunning them all as eggheads and 
intellectuals. Indeed, it is the proud boast of at 
least one young conservative that “There are no 
conservative intellectuals.’ ”"—Ralph E. Ellsworth 
and Sarah M. Harris, “The American Right 
Wing,” University of Illinois Library School Oc- 
casional Papers, Number 59, November 1960, 
p. 7-8. 


“A FRATERNITY OF COUNTRY-SAVERS”’ 


“In January we’re going to hold a meeting in 
Washington of the heads of as many of these 
[right-wing] groups as possible to form a Fra- 
ternity of Country-Savers. There will never be 
any publicity or press releases about this. It will : 
be strictly a fraternity of men who believe in the 
power of God and the United Front. The Com- 
munists have used the United Front to destroy 
this country and we can use the United Front to 
save it.”—Reverend Billy James Hargis, director 
of the Christian Crusade and president of We, 
the People! quoted in The Nation, Sept. 30, 
p. 192. 
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CSO RD am mees 
LIBRARY SURE LOOKS GREAT 
NOW THAT REMINGTON RAND 

HAS INSTALLED NEW 
SUR ee ele 


Remington Rand Library Bureau sup- 
plies everything your library could 
need, except a cat. Wood or steel furni- 
ture of the highest quality, a complete 
line of cataloging and filing equipment, 
and even more important, full library 
planning service. When you plan a new 
library, remodel an old one, or simply 
add some new equipment, your Library 
Bureau representative can help you 
solve your problems. (No obligation, of 
course.) Just mail attached coupon. 


CUT OUT THE 
ADVERTISING. LET’S 
CSU eisai mie 
SOME GOOD BOOKS. 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please have a Library Bureau Representative 
callon me. 


NAME 





TITLE. 
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Ss Awa lable 


BIOGRAPHICAL and BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the ITALIAN HUMANISTS and of the WORLD OF 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN ITALY, 1300-1800 


Compiled by Professor Mario Emilio Cosenza, Dean Emeritus of Brooklyn 
College, this work represents the research of a lifetime. The Dictionary removes 
the endless confusion due to the multiplicity of names by which scholars were 
known and referred to in their own and in later centuries. It gives their full 
names, wherever possible, their friends, and other biographical data and ex- 
planations. It lists all editions of their known works on the classical authors 
which have been met with, the translations and the commentaries, the editions 
of all original works by the humanists themselves and the works by other 
scholars on the lives and works of the humanists. The Dictionary is the first of 
its kind ever compiled, and it answers to a great extent the needs of scholars 
of the Renaissance. This is the Second Edition, revised and enlarged, the first 
having been produced on microfilm in 1954 by The Renaissance Society of 


America. 66,000 cards, 5 volumes. Prepublication Price: $270.00. 


Keprint Fis ea lable 


LIBRARY CATALOG 
of the 
PEABODY INSTITUTE 


The usefulness of this outstanding guide to older scholarly literature is increased 
by the liberal inter-library loan policy of the Peabody Institute Library of 
Baltimore. 13 volumes. Printed on Permalife paper. Price $412.00. 


10% additional charge on foreign orders 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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by Germaine Krettek 


and Howard W. Hubbard 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


On July 31 the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare reported favorably S.2345, 
a bill “to extend and improve” the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 (S. Rept. 652). In- 
cluded in the bill as reported by the Senate 
Committee was a Title X, “Strengthening School 
Library Resources Needed for Teaching and 
Learning,” which would authorize $30 million for 
fiscal 1962 and the three succeeding fiscal years 
for establishing and maintaining programs of 
library service in public elementary and second- 
ary schools, $5-7 million annually for four years 
for institutes to improve the qualifications of 
school librarians or individuals preparing to en- 
gage in school library work, and $10 million 
annually for four years for grants to institutions 
of higher education for the acquisition for library 
purposes of books, periodicals, documents, and 
other related materials, including necessary bind- 
ing. 

Although the House version of the bill, H.R. 
7904, does not contain the library title and has 
been blocked from action along with other major 
education bills by the refusal of the House Rules 
Committee to send them to the floor, approval 
by the Senate Committee represents a substantial 
accomplishment. It had been hoped that the 
Senate would act favorably during this session 
on S.2345 and thus establish the library title more 
firmly in the legislative history of the bill. No 
such move has occurred to date. The subsequent 
action of both Houses of Congress, in approving 
a simple 2-year extension of the National De- 
fense Education Act without changes other than 
in extending the time limit, dimmed hopes of 
Senate action on S.2345, as the session seemed to 
be drawing to a close. 

H.R.9000, the bill to extend for two years the 
existing provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, due to expire at the end of fiscal 1962, 
as well as provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874 granting funds to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, was introduced reluctantly by Rep- 
resentative Adam Clayton Powell (D., N.Y.) on 
August 31 when it appeared that all hope of 
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reviving major bills for aid to public elementary 
and secondary schools during this session was 
lost. The bill was passed by the House on Sep- 
tember 6 by a vote of 378-32. Similar action was 
taken in the Senate on September 12. Though 
a technicality requires that the House act again 
to pass the Senate bill, $.2393, this action ap- 
pears to be a foregone conclusion. 


THE SCHOOL BILL 

The administration’s last effort in this session 
to pass a bill granting general aid to public 
elementary and secondary schools occurred on 
August 30 when the Emergency Educational Aid 
Act of 1961 (H.R.8890) was called up for con- 
sideration in the House under Calendar Wed- 
nesday procedure. By a vote of 242-170 the 
House refused to consider the bill. 

The bill extended for one year the existing pro- 
visions for aid to federally impacted areas and 
broadened them to include authorization for 
funds for school construction in overcrowded 
school districts whether federally impacted or 
not. It also extended for one year the student 
loan provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act. The School Assistance Act (S.1021 and H.R. 
7300), which embodied the Administration’s 
more extensive 3-year program of grants to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools for school 
construction and/or teachers’ salaries, was passed 


by the Senate but has been held up in the House 
by refusal of the Rules Committee to grant a 
rule permitting consideration on the floor. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

ALA testified before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Education on August 21 at hearings on S.1241, 
the bill “to authorize assistance to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher education 
in financing the construction, rehabilitation, or 
improvement of needed academic facilities, and 
to authorize scholarships for undergraduate study 
in such institutions.” 

As reported on September 15 the bill provides 
loans for the construction of classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries, and related facilities in institu- 
tions of higher education, grants for the con- 
struction of public community colleges, and 
scholarships for undergraduate college students. 

The companion House bill, H.R.7215, which 
authorizes both loans and grants for academic 
facilities in institutions of higher education and 
for undergraduate scholarships, is among those 
education bills stymied in the House by the Rules 
Committee. A later bill, H.R.8900, introduced by 
Representative Edith Green (D., Ore.), who is 
also the author of H.R.7215, would provide 
grants and loans for construction, but makes no 
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provision for scholarships. H.R.8900 was reported 
by the House Committee on Education and Labor 
on August 29. 

With little time left in the session, only a slim 
hope exists for action on higher education legis- 
lation. Like all other bills on which action has 
not been completed in this session, however, 
these bills will carry over into the second ses- 
sion next year. 


POSTAL RATES AND CENSORSHIP OF 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


After having failed to act for several months 
on legislation proposed by the administration to 
increase the postal rates, the House Post Office 
Committee, in a surprise move on September 7, 
reported with amendments H.R.7927 introduced 
on June 29 by Representative David C. Hender- 
son (D., N.C.). This latest compromise version, 
entitled The Postage Revision Act of 1961, pro- 
poses no increase in the fourth-class mail rates 
for educational and library materials, but in- 
cludes the higher rates for first-class mail recom- 
mended in previous versions of the bill, an in- 
crease from 7 to 8 cents on air mail, and moder- 
ate increases for second- and third-class mail. 

An unexpected further amendment to the bill 
is the addition of a provision prohibiting delivery 


by the Post Office, under any postal rate what- 
soever, of mail determined by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to be Communist polliti- 
cal propaganda. This amendment represented 
the incorporation without hearings of the sub- 
stance of a bill introduced on August 31 by 
Representative Glenn Cunningham (R., Neb.), a 
member of the Post Office Committee. With 
House floor action on the bill expected within a 
few days and Senate action expected shortly 
thereafter, ALA asked that the Senate Post Office 
Committee hold hearings on this aspect of the 
legislation, or, if time did not permit hearings, 
as both Houses pressed for adjournment, that the 
provision be deleted from the bill. No Senate 
hearings thus,far have been held on postal in- 
crease legislation. 

H.R.7927 was brought to the floor of the House 
on September 15 under a rule permitting no 
amendments, either deletions or additions. On 
that date, in a further surprise move, the House 
by a vote of 222-142 reversed the decision of the 
Rules Committee and thus paved the way for 
possible deletion of the Cunningham Amend- 
ment and other changes. As it was understood 
that Senator Olin Johnston, chairman of the 
Senate Post Office Committee, had agreed to the 
latest version of the bill only with the under- 
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standing that no changes be made on the House 
floor, some confusion related to the outlook for 
the postal rate revision bill. At this writing on 
September 18 the possibility existed that the bill 
might not be considered further until next year. 


P.L. 480 

President Kennedy on August 10 signed the 
Legislative Appropriations Bill for fiscal 1962, 
including $400,000 for a pilot project under 
Section 104(n) of Public Law 480, which au- 
thorizes the use of foreign currency for the col- 
lection of foreign materials by the Library of 
Congress and their distribution to research li- 
braries in the United States. This program has 
been authorized since 1954, but this is the first 
time that Congress has appropriated funds and 
thus permitted actual initiation of the project. 

Of the amount appropriated, which is less than 
that requested by the President, $36,500 in “hard 
dollar” support will be used to hire and pay the 
expenses of four Americans, consisting of a coor- 
dinator at the Library of Congress, a staff of 
two in India and one in the Arab Republic. There 
is also expected to be some native staff in India, 
the United Arab Republic, and Pakistan. This 
staff will be responsible for the collection of ma- 
terials published in these three countries. The re- 
maining $363,500 will be used by the United 
States to “purchase” U.S.-owmied foreign currency 
with which the materials will be bought. 

The $5000 offered by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries when the House Appropriations 
Committee insisted that some assistance be sought 
from the recipient libraries will also help to 
support the project. 

Though the funds allow for only a pilot pro- 
gram, its successful implementation can aid in 
convincing Congress of its worth. The bill is 
now Public Law 87-130. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 

After having been twice passed over without 
prejudice on the Consent Calendar, H.R.8141, 
the bill to revise the depository library law, was 
approved by the House on August 22 under 
suspension of the rules. Floor manager of the 
bill during the House action was its sponsor, 
Representative Wayne Hays (D., Ohio). Twice 
previously the House has passed depository li- 
brary bills introduced by him. 

Whether the Senate will find time in these 
waning days of the first session to act on S.2029, 
the companion bill, is not known at present. If 
not, support from those interested in the bill 
will help to bring about action early in the next 
session, which now appears likely to begin on 
January 10. eee 
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ESTEY LIBRARIES 
“ARE LOCATED IN... 


Albany, N.Y. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Augusta, Ga. 
Augusta, Me. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bath, Me. 
| Baton Rouge, La. 
Belmont, N.C. 
Belton, Tex. 
| Berwyn, Ill. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Blackwood, N.J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass 
| Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Cheyney, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clearwater, Fila. 
| Coldwater, Ohio 
Commerce, Tex. 
Conway, $.C. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
| Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Durham, N.H. 
East Hartford, Conn. 
| East Orange, N.J. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
| Edmond, Okla. 
| Erie, Pa. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Farmville, Va. 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 





| Fort Wayne, Ind. 


| Garden City, Mich. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Glassboro, N.J. 
Grambling, La. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
Granville, Ohio 
Hammond, La. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Immaculata, Pa. 
Indiana, Pa. 
Irving, Tex. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jackson, Mo. 
Jersey City, NJ. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Lafayette, La. 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Lenox, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Lorman, Miss. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Macon, Ga. 
Maplewood, N.J. 
Medford, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mentor, Ohio 
Meridian, Miss. 
Mesa, N.M. 
Miami, Fla. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Middletown, N.Y. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Morenci, Mich. 
Morristown, N.J. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natchitoches, La. 
Newark, NJ. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
New Brunswick, NJ. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. - 
Norton, Mass. 
Orange, Calif. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
Portland, Conn. 
Racine, Wis. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
River Edge, N.J. 
River Rouge, Mich. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Roswell, N.M. 
Ruston, La. 
Rutherford, NJ. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Leandro, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Secaucus, N.J. 
Shrewsbury, NJ. 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Tifton, Ga. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Union City, N.J. 
Utica, N.Y. 

Waco, Tex. 

Wake Forest, N.C. 
Wallingford, Pa. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
West Hartford, Conn. 
West Orange, NJ. 
Winona, Minn. 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Winterthur, Del. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN A 
MODERN LIBRARY LATELY? 


See and ote NN ie al os ne ee 


LIBRARY NEAR YOU... 


If you’re planning to remodel or build—even one room— 
and want to win praises for your work, be sure you know 
what Estey Bookstacks in colors can do for you... 


The list on the opposite page includes towns where there are 
one or more complete Estey libraries, both college and public. 
Partial Estey installations are not listed. If you would like to 
know the name of a library near you, drop us a line. 


The finest libraries in the country are using Estey Equipment: 
Metal Bookstacks, Multi-tier Bookstacks, Carrels, a wide va- 
riety of Periodical Shelving. All available in COLOR. 


ss SS ES SZ? corporation 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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First and second graders can read 
these delightful books by themselves! 


GOLDEN 
BEGINNING READERS 


In sturdy Goldencraft Binding 


sERiES of delightful books created to TOO MANY BOZOS by Lilian Moore. 
help, encourage, and entertain chil- wate HUNT by Jane Werner Watson. 
dren who are learning to read. 
Sprightly, interesting stories are told with Beginning Readers 


warmth and humor, in words that begin- 
ning readers will recognize and under- WHERE DO YOU LIVE? by Eva Knox Evans. 


stand. Illustrated with color pictures on |THE WONDERFUL HOUSE 

every page. List $2.00, each $1.49 net. by Margaret Wise Brown. 

E Readi Book LITTLE BLACK PUPPY by Charlotte Zolotow. 
aay NOeemg Secs JUST FOR FUN by Patricia Scarry. 


JUST PUBLISHED WHERE'S WILLIE? by Seymour Reit. 
SYLVESTER THE MOUSE by Adelaide Holl. THE LARGE AND GROWLY BEAR 


A PICKLE FOR A NICKEL by Lilian Moore. by Gertrude Crampton. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
; F by Seymour Reit. 
PEAR-SHAPED HILL by Irving A. Leitner. BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES 
ROUND ROUND WORLD by Michael Douglas by Leland B. Jacobs. 


ae Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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by Edward A. Wight 


The papers presented at the 1961 Institute of 
the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago reflected, among other things, two 
widely different appraisals of the status of li- 
brarianship as a profession. Two sociologists 
gave a review of the historical development 
of professions in general, and some notion of 
how the public image and status of professional 
groups is formed and modified. Two practic- 
ing teachers of librarianship gave an inter- 
pretation of how we, as librarians, tend to 
think of the development and current status 
of our field of work. One of the speakers seems 
to doubt that librarianship is, or is likely to 
become, a profession with general recognition 
by the public at large, comparable to that of 
the older professional groups.* 

Between the Chicago Institute and the pres- 
ent, I have been rereading Williamson’s Train- 
ing for Library Service (Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, 1923)—probably the first reasonably 
comprehensive study of library education in 
this country. In the forty years since this study 
was made, most of the recommendations have 
been put into effect as far as graduate library 
schools are concerned. Dr. Williamson, you 
may remember, was an economist turned li- 
brarian, as head of the Department of Econo- 
mics and Sociology at the New York Public 
Library, at the time the Carnegie Corporation 
engaged him to make a study of training for 
librarianship. His high regard for the poten- 


*The papers are published as the October issue of 
Library Quarterly and as a separate, under the title 
Seven Questions about the Profession of Librarian- 
ship. 


Standards and stature 


in librarianship 


tial service of the librarian is reflected in this 
statement: “In any community in which the 
average person has enough education to get 
at the thought and information in the printed 
page, the librarian has an opportunity for 
service quite equal to that possessed by the 
minister, the doctor, the teacher, or the editor” 
(p. 133). But two pages later, in the same 
chapter, he writes: “It is rare nowadays that 
any community thinks of the librarian as a 
person of education who possesses a knowl- 
edge of practical affairs which, combined with 
good judgment and knowledge of books, 
makes him much more than an efficient book 
clerk” (p. 135). 

A theme which continues to reappear in 
Mr. Williamson’s report, which has probably 
been more influential than any other one per- 
son’s point of view in determining the present 
graduate status of our member schools, is that 
the professional and the clerical work of li- 
braries require two main and significantly 
different types of training. In his words, “The 
first is the broad, general education represented 
at its minimum by a full college course which 
has included certain important subjects, plus at 
least one year’s graduate study in a library 
school properly organized to give a thorough 
preparation for the kind of service referred 
to in this volume as ‘professional’” (p. 4). 
A corollary of this statement, in Mr. William- 
son’s words, is: 


Until the distinction between clerical and profes- 
sional workers is sharply made and adhered to, 
the demand for adequate salaries for the profes- 
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sional group will prove ineffective because they 
will be economically impossible. A careful ap- 
praisal of the duties actually performed by many 
workers for whom professional salaries are de- 
manded will show that they are often in large 
part clerical and not worthy of higher remunera- 
tion. .. . When library work is so organized and 
is adequately remunerated, library schools able to 
offer professional training of high character will 
not need to worry about the difficulty of securing 
enough students to fill their classes, nor will li- 
brarians have cause to bemoan the dearth of 
trained assistants (p. 9). 


At every point in our survey of library schools 
and other training agencies, the need for higher 
standards, for standards of any kind, indeed, has 
been the Practicable 
methods of formulating standards and putting 
them into practice must therefore be sought (p. 
121). 


outstanding conclusion. 


The part of Mr. Williamson’s recommenda- 
tions having to do with the adoption by ALA 
of standards for library schools, and their 
administration by an agency not directly con- 
trolled by the schools, was not long in becom- 
ing a reality. The Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship (now the Committee on Accredi- 
tation) was created in the year following pub- 
lication of the Williamson report. However, 
Williamson conceived of a national body that 
would not only accredit library schools but 
also issue a uniform national certificate to the 
graduates of its accredited schools. It was his 
thought that after a uniform national but 
voluntary professional certificate, the next step 
would be uniform legal certification of li- 
brarians, at least in the public library field, 
and that this would come when the public 
recognized the educational and social impor- 
tance of the work of the certificated graduate 
librarian. This anticipated development has 
never materialized on a national basis. 

If my interpretation is correct, the William- 
son report was largely instrumental in leading 
ALA to adopt its first and only national stand- 
ards for which it has also made provision for 
applying the standards. In addition to stand- 
ards for library schools, ALA has since 
adopted and published standards for other 


e Dr. Wight, professor in the school of librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley, is presi- 
dent of the American Association of Library 
Schools. This paper, his presidential message to 
the association, was distributed but not read at 


the Cleveland meeting of AALS, July 12, 1961. 
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segments of librarianship, the more recent 
ones being for public libraries (1956), school 
libraries (1960), college and university li- 
braries (1959), junior college 
(1960), and undergraduate library science 
programs (1958). Unlike the standards for 
library schools, however, no provisions have 
been made by ALA for applying any of its 
other adopted standards. The list of accredited 
schools has no parallel list of accredited li- 
braries in which the kinds of professional po- 
sitions, or superior ones, for which the gradu- 
ates are trained, are available, and where the 
new graduate librarian may receive an effec- 
tive beginning professional, or internship, type 
of training. 

Two widely and significantly different con- 
cepts are represented by ALA’s various sets 
of current “standards.” The first is that of 
standards as measures to be applied and used 
to indicate a degree of excellence “approved” 
by the Association. This is the common con- 
cept of a standard with which both lay and 
professional persons are familiar—the stand- 
ards represented in building codes, or safety 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, or in the requirements for the practice 
of medicine or dentistry. The ALA standards 
for graduate library schools seem to illustrate 
this concept, in that the standards are set 
down as measures to be used in evaluating 
any institution which applies for accredita- 
tion. Institutions are rated as accredited only 
if they meet the set standards, and lists of 
such schools are published. 

The second concept, represented in ALA- 
adopted standards for libraries, is a set of 
goals toward which the library works,’ but in 
which no mechanics is established for the ap- 
plication of the standards and no list of li- 
braries which meet standards is promulgated. 
Library schools are in the position of them- 
selves being subjected to standards applied as 
measuring instruments which show them as 
meeting, or not meeting, the required stand- 
ards, and yet having their products—the grad- 
uates—go out to work in libraries for which 
ALA has adopted standards but for which 
there is no mechanics for the systematic ap- 


libraries 


? Mary Peacock Douglas expresses this point of view 
clearly when she writes: “Our goals are set before us, 
as they have been over the years. They are higher 
than we see our way to achieve, as they have been 
over the years” (in Firm Persuasion, Geneseo State 
Teachers’ College, 1959). 
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plication of these standards. This situation, 
wherein the profession applies standards for 
the training of its new professionals but neg- 
lects to apply standards to the libraries in 
which they are to work, seems anomalous and 
contradictory. 

Many graduates of accredited library 
schools go out to positions which do not really 
require the knowledge and skill that the ac- 
credited schools are competent to provide to 
their graduates. 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of this 
situation is the loss of professional compe- 
tence and ability that is likely to result when 
library school graduates go out to fill posi- 
tions, much of the job content of which could 
have been performed by the same person with- 
out library school training. Furthermore, much 
of the shortage of professionally trained li- 
brarians is due to the fact that many profes- 
sionally trained librarians are doing a con- 
siderable amount of nonprofessional work. 
Much of the criticism of professional library 
education in the field is probably due to the 
fact that the professional school graduate does 
not fit the too-nonprofessional position in 
which he is placed. And, finally, the public 
still has no clear concept of the professional 
work of a librarian; in fact, can usually not 
distinguish the librarian from the clerk, in 
terms of the work in which each may be en- 
gaged. 

To further complicate the standards situa- 
tion, ALA has now adopted standards for un- 
dergraduate departments of library science, 
and turned over to another agency the use of 
these standards. It will not be surprising if, 
presently, so-called professional positions will 
come to be filled by persons who have com- 
pleted undergraduate courses in librarianship 
in departments which are approved under 
ALA-adopted standards.* Thus the too-slowly 

’Dr. Wight refers to the close working relationship 
between the ALA Committee on Accreditation and 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. At one time it was thought that NCATE 
might adopt COA’s “Standards and Guide for Under- 
graduate Programs in Librarianship” for advisory 
purposes. Instead, it developed its own publication, 
“Guide for the Development of Supplementary Infor- 
mation by Institutions Applying to NCATE for Ac- 
creditation of Undergraduate Programs for School 
Librarians.” The two documents do not conflict; in- 
deed the “Guide” was based on the “Standards and 
Guide.” It is in this sense only that the ALA has 
“turned over to another agency the use of these 
standards.” The content and purpose of the two docu- 


developing distinction between professional li- 
brarians and library clerks will be in danger 
of being further clouded. Our efforts to estab- 
lish librarianship as an emerging profession 
may very well suffer a severe setback unless 
we are able to establish a clear-cut line be- 
tween the duties of fully professionally trained 
and certificated personnel and the partially 
trained products of undergraduate depart- 
ments. 

What might be the consequences if our 
present standards for public, school, junior 
college, and college and university libraries 
were applied and lists of libraries meeting the 
respective standards were published? A guess 
is probably not worth much, but one might 
hazard that less than 5 per cent of the over 
8000 public libraries in the continental United 
States would be approved, accredited, or 
stamped with whatever label would be used to 
designate those which meet present public li- 
brary standards. For school libraries the ap- 
proved group might be slightly, but probably 
not much, larger. 

If this guess is anything like correct, it 
seems logical to suppose that if current library 
standards were made operational in a way 
similar to those now in use for library schools, 
it would be immediately apparent either 
that the present mixture of standards and 
goals would need to be separated and set up 
independently, or that significant changes need 
to be made in many libraries. Each of these 
possibilities would represent a definite gain. 

Can ALA or our Association of American 
Library Schools do anything about the pres- 
ent situation, or take steps to close the tre- 
mendous gap between library standards and 
libraries? One possibility would be for indi- 
viduals to work toward these changes through 
ALA and its pertinent divisions. Another is 
for the ALA-accredited library schools 
through AALS to devise a professional li- 
brarian certificate on a national basis, to be 
offered to each of our graduates, preferably 


ments are quite different, as their titles reveal, and 
other agencies than NCATE would be welcome to 
use the “Standards and Guide” on the same terms. 
With reference to Dr. Wight’s fear that these docu- 
ments will encourage employers to fill professional 
positions with those who have completed approved 
undergraduate courses, it should be pointed out that 
both documents specifically state that the basic pro- 
fessional librarianship program encompasses a mini- 
mum of five years of study beyond the secondary 
school, culminating in a master’s degree.”—Ep. 
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after two years of work in a library which 
meets ALA-adopted and administered library 
standards. For this proposal to work, it would 
be necessary for ALA to set up the mechanics 
for applying its adopted standards. As has 
been suggested already, it seems essential for 
successful application of library standards 
that those elements in present standards which 
are long-range goals be separated, and the 
operating standards be reduced to adminis- 
trable form. 

If ALA-accredited schools offered a uniform 
professional certificate and ALA did not have 
the resources or the desire to modify and ap- 
ply its various standards, as it now applies 
standards for library schools, then a substitute 
suggestion would be that AALS draw up and 
apply criteria that would be the basis of ap- 
proving each of the types of libraries where 
significant numbers of their new graduates are 
desirous of employment. This would require 
time, money, and effort. It is a radical pro- 
posal, but it is also simple and logical. Radical 
steps are necessary to accomplish what ALA 
standards are, presumably, set up to accom- 
plish: namely, the improvement of librarian- 
ship and libraries through the use of stand- 
ards. 

To get this procedure under way, AALS 
might adopt a resolution of intent to issue a 
provisional professional credential to the grad- 
uates of its member schools after a designated 
time; and to replace this with a permanent 
professional credential to those of its gradu- 
ates who present evidence of two years of 
work in an ALA-approved library* subsequent 
to library school graduation; and, further, 
that AALS request the cooperation of the ap- 
propriate groups in ALA in establishing lists 
of approved libraries. 

This would be a good beginning in the 
effort to identify a group of competently 
trained beginning librarians, 
largely of a generalist type. A further de- 
sirable step would be to develop plans for 
certificating persons competent in specified 
areas of specialization in librarianship. Just 
what these specific areas for certification of 
specialists are, I am not prepared to say in 
detail, except to cite some probable exam- 
ples: cataloging and classification; reference 
and readers advisory service in specified sub- 


professional 


* Approval under regional or state standards, where 
such exist, might be a practical alternative. 
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ject areas such as the fine arts, literature, so- 
cial sciences, medicine, science and its pure 
and applied fields, et cetera; and, probably, 
administration. In some fields a subject pro- 
fessional organization currently exists, and the 
cooperation of these groups would be needed. 

The framework for issuing the certificates 
of specialized competence could be for ALA or 
AALS, in cooperation with any other groups 
which have interests in the field, to appoint a 
panel of experts. A national body made up of 
one person from each panel would determine 
the general pattern and level of competence to 
be established, and set up comparable pro- 
cedures. Each subject panel would meet once 
or twice a year, probably in connection with 
one or more of the national meetings of ALA 
and the sponsoring groups, and would ex- 
amine the candidates for the specialized cer- 
tificates. Those who successfully met the stand- 
ards would receive a certificate of competence 
in the field of specialization. 

There are many and broad implications in 
the foregoing proposals. The specific purpose 
of the proposals is to add to the already estab- 
lished standards and procedures for evaluat- 
ing schools for the education of professional 
librarians other standards for the libraries 
where the graduate librarians may be em- 
ployed in professional capacities, and to set up 
procedures for identifying professional li- 
brarians with competence in specified sub- 
ject fields, and other competence. The under- 
lying purpose is the improvement of the qual- 
ity of library service provided for our citi- 
zens, 

As a by-product, it is anticipated that the 
stature of the professional librarian in our 
society would be enhanced. In addition, so- 
ciety, particularly those of its members who 
are charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing professionally trained librarians for both 
general and specialized work, would be pro- 
vided with a discriminating tool for assisting 
in this selection. 

Obviously, an initial period of several years, 
possibly five, would be required to get fully 
operational and into effect the general profes- 
sional librarian certificate. During this period 
standards would need to be developed and ap- 
plied to the various pertinent types of libraries. 
The number of libraries to be examined would 
be large, making this a time-consuming and 
costly operation. Most libraries in the United 
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States, however, are small and many of these 
would probably not feel it essential to meet 
ALA standards, certainly not in the first pe- 
riod. The number of large libraries which 
would need to be approved in order to fur- 
nish adequate training experiences for the new 
graduates of accredited library.schools would 
be relatively small, possibly 10 per cent of the 
total number of pertinent libraries in this 
country. 

The program for the development of certifi- 
cate requirements for various fields of special- 
ization would probably require a period of 
five or more years, depending partly on the 
amount of money and manpower available. 

The extent to which the professional librari- 
an’s certificate and the specialized certificates 
of competence would be accepted by society, 
and particularly by employing individuals 
and groups, would probably depend to a con- 
siderable degree on the success of their experi- 
ence with it. In general, the authority of the 
certificate program would begin on an optional 
basis. However, it might be anticipated that 
some jurisdictions, including those of local, 
state, and federal levels, might eventually be 
willing to accept these certificates at their 


face value and to incorporate them into legal 
and contractual agreements, just as similar 
certificates of other vocational and _profes- 
sional groups are now accepted. 

Since its founding in 1915 the Association 
of American Library Schools has been con- 
cerned primarily with matters internal to our 
schools—standards for admission of students, 
organization and content of courses, teaching 
materials, requirements for graduation, stu- 
dent and faculty research, and other internal 
problems. Placement of graduates has been 
our primary external business. Our efforts to 
influence the practice of the profession seem 
to me to have been minor and relatively ineffec- 
tive, and to have been exerted primarily as in- 
dividual librarians rather than as an organi- 
zation. 

Is it not time that our association interest 
itself more directly in the practice of the pro- 
fession? Does not the training group have not 
only an interest but also a professional re- 
sponsibility for the progress of librarianship 
itself, and for the development of the stature 
and status of librarians? To both of these 


questions I suggest the answers should be 
“Yes.” eee 


RECRUITMENT WORKSHOPS 


The Washington Library Association and the 
School of Librarianship of the University of 
Washington held a Recruitment for Librarian- 
ship workshop in Seattle on May 5, 1961. The 
objectives of the workshop were to show stu- 
dents, librarians, and educators the challenging 
world of librarianship; discuss the responsible 
positions and interesting activities of librarian- 
ship; explain the wide variety of interests and 
talents utilized in librarianship; exhibit a cross- 
section of libraries in action; and provide an op- 
portunity to meet and consult with a variety of 
people in librarianship. 

Approximately 200 people—students, librar- 
ians, and educators—took part in the program, 
which began in the new Seattle Public Library at 
9:00 a.m. with registration and coffee. The morn- 
ing session, at the University of Washington cam- 
pus, began with a general introduction to li- 
brarianship, a panel discussion chaired by Helen 
S. Gilbert, president-elect of the Washington Li- 
brary Association, followed by showing of the 
film, The Librarian, produced for the Canadian 
Library Association. The morning session con- 
cluded with an address by Irving Lieberman, 
director of the School of Librarianship, “Librar- 
ies, Librarians, and Society.” 


After lunch the library school held open house, 
and a new Snohomish County Library bookmobile 
was on display. The afternoon was taken up with 
four tours of libraries, registered for in advance. 
Each of the tours was centered around an aca- 
demic, a public, a special, or an armed forces li- 
brary, but included other types as well. 

An evaluation sheet was sent to all who had 
registered; 99 were returned. The answers indi- 
cated 1) that an insight into the world of libraries 
was presented, 2) that the workshop was of in- 
terest to both students and librarians, 3) that the 
conferees would be interested in attending an- 
other workshop involving new tours and presenta- 
tions, and 4) that the program was excellent. A 
general recommendation that the program be 
made an annual or biennial affair emerged; there 
was even a feeling that it should be longer. Other 
suggestions were that there be “more time for 
large group discussions and questions,” “more 
mixing between librarians and recruits,” and “a 
more personal approach.” 

The workshop was reported by Harris C. Mc- 
Claskey, who is active in the recruitment pro- 
grams of the Washington Library Association, the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, and ALA. 

eee 
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Accreditation 


in library education 


by Florrinell F. Morton 


William K. Selden, executive secretary of 
the National Commission on Accrediting, has 
defined accreditation as “the process whereby 
an organization or an agency recognizes a 
college or university, or a program of study, 
as having met minimum qualifications or 
standards. Thus defined, accreditation pre- 
supposes the existence of minimum standards 
and their acceptance by the accrediting organ- 
ization or agency, and it involves the process 
of evaluation of the college or university, or 
program of study in terms of these standards.” 

Since its very beginning, the American Li- 
brary Association, the chief organization 
within our profession, has concerned itself 
with problems of library education. At con- 
ference after conference in early years, lead- 
ers such as Melvil Dewey, William F. Poole, 
and Charles Ammi Cutter debated questions 
relating to library education. With the estab- 
lishment of the Committee on Library Train- 
ing in 1905, the Association gave notice of 
its official concern. This committee attempted 
to draw up a curriculum and to set certain 
standards, and, although its work never re- 
ceived official acceptance, these were forma- 
tive years in library education. Not until the 
Williamson report (Training for Library 
Service, N.Y., 1923) had called attention to 
the chaotic condition of library education and 
made certain clear and definite recommenda- 
tions for its improvement did the ALA under- 
take to formulate and adopt standards, and to 
apply these standards in the evaluation and 
accreditation of library education programs. 
The establishment of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship in 1924, the formulation of 
its first set of standards in 1926, and their 
revision in 1933 resulted in the assumption of 
responsibility on a profession-wide basis for 
the nature and quality of professional edu- 
cation through accreditation. Since that time, 
with the exception of the brief period of the 
moratorium on accrediting in the fifties, the 
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library profession, through its national mem- 
bership organization, has exercised some de- 
gree of control the education of its 
practitioners. 

What does accreditation accomplish? First 
and foremost, accreditation brings order out 
of chaos. Although we are not, nor should 
we ever be, satisfied with the quality of li- 
brary education, a backward glance will show 
that much progress has been made. While 
not all of this progress is the result of ac- 
creditation, to a very large degree we can give 
credit to accreditation for the more orderly 
pattern of library education which we enjoy 
today. When Dr. Williamson spoke before the 
American Library Association in 1919 on 
“Some Present-Day Aspects of Library Train- 
ing (ALA Bulletin, July 1919), this was the 
situation as he reported it: “We have more 
than a dozen full-fledged library schools with 
some approach to uniformity of minimum 
standards—standards which all agree should 
be raised. . We have an indefinite and 
fluctuating number of training classes—follow- 
ing no common plan. . . . Next we have sum- 
and 


over 


mer schools—some good, some better 
many more needed. We have normal schools, 
high schools, colleges and universities giving 
courses in library economy—courses which 
look much alike in the catalogues and circu- 
lars. .. . A multiplicity of training agencies 
we have, it is true, but no system, no recog- 
nized standards.” 

In seeking to provide, in a realistic way, 
the standards for which Dr. Williamson called, 
the Board of Education found it necessary to 
provide for eleven different types of programs 
in 1926: four different types of schools— 
junior undergraduate, senior undergraduate, 
graduate, and advanced graduate; four dif- 
ferent types of summer courses; library ap- 
prentice classes; and two different types of 
curricula in school library work (one in ac- 
credited library schools, the other in normal 
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Because of Mrs. Morton’s close as- 
sociation with ALA’s recent work 
in standards and accreditation, this 
article provides an interesting and 
useful contrast with Dr. Wight’s. It 
was read as a paper at a conference 
on articulation of library science 
curriculums, graduate and under- 
graduate, held at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, April 
22-25, 1960. It therefore antedates 
Dr. Wight’s article and is not a com- 
ment on it, nor is it an official ALA 
statement, even though its author 


is now president of the Association. 
—The Editor. 


schools, colleges, and universities). Small 
wonder that only one school was accredited 
under the standards, which were replaced in 
1933; but the mere process of surveying the 
types of library education offered and of fit- 
ting the programs into the descriptive cate- 
gories to which they belonged had a beneficial 


effect upon library education. This first halt- 
ing step toward accreditation sought to create 
a structure out of the formless mass that was 
library education, and to begin progress to- 
ward a system of library education into which 
all the parts would fit. That by 1933 it was 
possible to reduce the number of types of 
programs to three may indicate that the hard 
look at library. education which the William- 
son report had caused librarians to take, and 
this first effort at standards and accreditation 
under standards, had had more than a little 
effect in bringing order out of chaos. 

The structure which evolved as a result of 
the impact of the Williamson report was that 
of academic affiliation. Dr. Williamson had 
found seven of the fifteen schools which he 
had surveyed connected with public libraries. 
In the next several years these were to either 
disappear or be transferred to an academic 
setting. The training classes and apprentice 
course, always a fluctuating group, were to 
fade away as more and better preparation was 
made available through the library schools. 


Placed in the academic setting, library schools 
found it necessary to conform to academic 
practices and procedures as to calendar, 
courses and curricula, admissions, and de- 
grees. 

Although there was general agreement with 
the recommendation that library schools 
should be within the framework of academic 
institutions, agreement as to placement within 
that framework was not achieved, and there- 
fore we were to be plagued for many years with 
the problems attendant upon parallel programs 
at two levels. Not until the 1951 Standards were 
adopted did we rid ourselves of this trouble- 
some defect in our pattern of library education. 
While the 1951 Standards recognize that a part 
of the professional education of a librarian may 
be placed appropriately at the undergraduate 
level, they establish the concept of the five- 
year program of general and _ professional 
education for full professional preparation 
and of the unity of the professional part of 
that five-year program, whether placed en- 
tirely at the graduate level or divided be- 
tween graduate and undergraduate years. They 
protect the amount and kind of general educa- 
tion while limiting and specifying the amount 
and nature of the professional education. 

Second, not only can accreditation bring 
order and structure to library education, but 
it can improve the quality of that education. 
There are many ways in which our standards 
and the accrediting process over the years 
have improved the quality of library educa- 
tion, but one example will perhaps suffice: 
No program is better than the faculty who 
teach in it. Dr. Williamson’s findings on the 
faculties of library education programs in his 
1923 report were dismal indeed. Only 52 per 
cent of the faculty members were college 
graduates; 42 per cent were teaching in the 
same school in which they had received their 
training; 93 per cent had had no training 
in teaching; 80 per cent had had no teaching 
experience before joining the faculty of the 
library school; 37 per cent were without 
adequate library experience. Today our li- 
brary school faculties are vastly improved. 
A similar study today would show concern 
not over a large percentage without college 
degrees, but rather for the small percentage 
with the doctorate, a criticism which is slowly, 
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but nonetheless surely, being met with an 
increasing number of faculty members hold- 
ing the highest academic degree. 

Third, accreditation can make the parts of 
library education interchangeable. Since mini- 
mum quality and quantity of library educa- 
tion is assured through accreditation, courses 
taken in one institution may be substituted 
for those required in another, and programs 
completed in one institution may be built 
upon in another. Training for various types 
of positions and kinds of work, wherever taken, 
can be expected to assure a certain minimum 
quality of performance—a help to employers. 
While interchangeability actually has been 
achieved to some extent through standards 
and accreditation, it is only within the basic 
graduate program of library education that it 
now operates. That it does not and as yet 
cannot apply between different levels of edu- 
cation is the most serious weakness in our pro- 
grams. This long-desired articulation awaits 
the stabilization of the undergraduate pro- 
grams, and this stabilization awaits the full 
acceptance by the profession of the necessity 
for standards for undergraduate programs, 
and their application either with or without 
accompanying accreditation. 

All this, and much more, accreditation has 
achieved or is in the process of achieving, but 
much more remains to be done before a true 
system of library education is accomplished— 
a system in which all the parts fit, and which 
will supply this expanding profession of ours 
with the numbers and kinds of librarians 
needed. 

Now not all our library education problems 
can be solved through accreditation, but some 
of those that still plague us can be attacked in 
this way. Having concentrated our attention, 
of necessity, on the middle level of education 
in the past, we have neglected both the upper 
and lower levels. It is to this latter group that 
we must now give our attention. The doctoral 
programs affect only a small group of institu- 
tions, and are controlled quite closely by 
academic regulation within these institutions. 
But the undergraduate programs exist by the 
hundreds, in various types and sizes of institu- 
tions. They vary in every respect—length, 
quality, emphasis—to an amazing degree. 
They affect seriously the basic professional 
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program at the graduate level, since they are 
often, and should be always—though this is 
not their only role—feeder programs for our 
graduate schools. What we need is to develop 
undergraduate programs that are reasonably 
uniform in pattern, sound in structure, and 
high in quality of instruction, which meet the 
actual personnel needs of the present in our 
small school and public libraries and at the 
same time provide the necessary general back- 
ground for graduate study. 

How can courses which serve to prepare 
for immediate employment in libraries also 
serve as vestibule courses? How can these 
courses be offered satisfactorily in small col- 
leges with limited facilities and inadequate 
staffs, to small numbers of students in the 
more sparsely populated areas to meet per- 
sonnel needs of the area—a need that may be 
met by programs limited in amount, but not 
in quality? 

ALA accreditation, even if possible—and 
this seems not to be—would not give the an- 
swer to these questions. In steadfastly resist- 
ing pressure to engage actively in accredita- 
tion at the undergraduate level, the Board of 
Education for Librarianship and now the 
Committee on Accreditation have taken the 
only position they could take. Lack of funds 
and lack of personnel on the part of ALA and 
opposition to segmented accreditation on the 
part of institutions of higher learning make 
any other position untenable. 

But ALA has not abdicated its responsi- 
bility for this important area of education. Its 
1951 Standards for Library Education Pro- 
grams in Teacher Education Institutions and 
more recently its Standards for Undergradu- 
ate Library Science Programs (1959) have 
given and are giving guidance with reason 
and objectivity. It was my privilege to serve 
as chairman of the committees which worked 
out these two sets of standards. Both were 
representative committees; the latter a large 
committee, representing many points of view 
and a wide spread of experience. Its members, 
while not unaware of local academic and li- 
brary personnel problems, could and did look 
beyond their own special areas of interest to 
the good of the profession. 

It had been the expectation of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship that the 1952 
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creditation by the American Association of 

Colleges of Teacher Education, but the ac- 

crediting picture had changed almost by the | 
time the Standards were completed. Later, 

when the situation had cleared and we again 

had an opportunity to provide an instrument | 
for use in the accreditation of teacher educa- | 
tion institutions, the evaluative instrument 

had to be redrawn to conform to the new 

guide for evaluation being used by the Na- 

tional Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 

Education. This was fortunate in that it af- 

forded an opportunity to formulate general | 
standards for undergraduate programs, | 
whether in teacher education institutions, 

liberal arts colleges, or multipurpose institu- 

tions. 

But what of accreditation? Many will say 
that standards without accreditation have no 
force and, therefore, no value. With this I 
would not agree. First, if we can—and | 
believe we will—work out a successful plan 
of cooperation with the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education, this 
will cover a very large proportion of the un- 
dergraduate programs. Cooperative plans may | 
also be possible with the regional associations. 

But for institutions for which accreditation 
is not available, standards are still important. 
They are the very backbone of any program 
of library education. They serve as a guide 
for the setting up of new programs and for | 
the self-evaluating of established programs. | 
They are to education what laws are to so- 
ciety. We do not obey laws solely because | 
society has a constituted authority with which 
to enforce them. We obey them because they 
are the framework of our organized life. As | 
professional people, can we not also organize 
our professional life and the education which | 
prepares us for it for the good of the whole? 
I think we can and will. 

This is not to suggest that our present 
Standards for Undergraduate Library Educa- | 
tion programs are perfect. No doubt they are 
far from it. They, and likewise our standards 
for accreditation of graduate programs, will | 
be revised again and again; but standards we 
must have and standards we must strive to | 
meet if we are to continue to progress pro- 
fessionally. coe | 


Standards would be implemented through ac- | 
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In-service training 
in East Chicago 


by Hardin E. Smith 


The staff of the East Chicago Public Library 
in 1956, when I became librarian, consisted of 
twenty-one full-time employees. Four had li- 
brary science degrees and one was certified 
under the Indiana Library Certification Law. 
These five professionals supervised the non- 
professional staff but spent little time giving 
direct service to patrons. Nonprofessionals 
who provided direct service had only enough 
training to perform the clerical duties involved 
in circulating books. Improvement in service 
was badly needed. 

The library had an adequate budget— 
$174,000 in 1956 in a city with a population 
of 54,000 
placing nonprofessionals with library school 
graduates. How then could we improve the 
performance of our nonprofessionals? How 
could we arouse or increase the interest of 
those who manned our circulation desks, show 
them the value of good service and good public 


but there was no possibility of re- 


relations ? 

One solution would be to encourage or even 
require nonprofessionals’ attendance at sum- 
mer school, extension or evening courses, or 
workshops in library science. But, as in many 
small and medium-sized libraries, most of our 
e Mr. Smith is librarian of the East Chicago, 
Indiana, Public Library. The next article shows 
that he is capable of developing unusual public 
services as well as in-service training programs 
for his staff. 
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employees do not have the required prereq- 
uisites for library science courses, and work- 
shops are not common nor do they always 
offer the most-needed instruction. It appeared 
that we ourselves would have to give the train- 
ing needed. A six-weeks series of programs 
was set up. 


A CRASH PROGRAM IN LIBRARY EDUCATION 


We have eight circulation desks open a total 
of 255 hours each week, with twenty full-time 
employees to staff them. Without putting on 
extra help it seemed impossible to get the en- 
tire staff together on library time. So for the 
first in-service training program, which began 
March 16, 1959, the staff was divided into two 
groups. One group met from 9:30 to 11:30 
a.M. and the other from 1:30 to 3:30 P.M. each 
Friday. This necessitated presenting the same 
material twice and was thus a considerable 
burden to those who conducted the meetings, 
but it did solve the scheduling problem. 

The first series consisted of two fifty-min- 
ute talks at each meeting, by professionally 
trained members of the staff. They discussed 
the history and philosophy of library service, 
circulation procedures, cataloging, reference, 
children’s work, office procedures, and public 
relations. Naturally, only limited coverage of 
each subject could be given, but the effects 
were immediately apparent in the improved 
work of the staff. As they became better ac- 
quainted with the purpose and techniques of 
library service the attitude of staff members 
improved, and so also did the service the li- 
brary provides its patrons. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


On February 1, 1960, we started our second 
in-service training program. At this time our 
greatest need was improvement in public re- 
lations. Three films about library work were 
shown, as well as a telephone-courtesy film 
provided by Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
and Robert Wood, assistant librarian, and I 
each talked to the group. Other Indiana li- 
brarians who spoke at the meetings were Ralph 
Van Handel, director, and Paul Wright, cata- 
loger, of the Gary Public Library; Edward B. 
Hayward, librarian of the Hammond Public 
Library; and Janet Granger, librarian of the 
Whiting Public Library. At one meeting the 
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women’s department supervisor of a local re- 
tail store gave a highly entertaining talk and 
demonstration on good grooming. At another, 
Mary Hanak and Agnes White, staff members, 
presented a skit on how NOT to man a circula- 
tion desk. Information and example thus 
wrought improvement in appearance, manner, 
and manners of our staff members who meet 
the public. 

For this second series, we did not divide the 
staff into groups, but provided extra help to 
work at the circulation desks on Friday morn- 
ings from 9:15 to 11:30. The third series also 
was for the entire group, and again extra help 
was provided. As had been the case in the 
first program, people from neighboring li- 
braries expressed interest in the meetings and 
were invited to attend, but for the third series 
the number of visitors from four other public 
libraries and a technical library equaled our 
own staff attendance of nineteen. 

At the end of the crash program and again 
after the Public Relations series, evaluation 
sheets were distributed and each staff member 
was asked to indicate (anonymously) his opin- 
ion of the programs and to offer suggestions 
for the theme of the next series. Some inter- 
est was shown in cataloging, children’s work, 


and other subjects, but most replies pin- 
pointed training in reference work as a com- 
mon need, so for the third of our in-service 
training programs we concentrated on refer- 
ence. This series started on October 6, 1960; 
meetings were held Thursday evenings from 
7:00 to 9:00. 


FOR REFERENCE ONLY 


Four films on library reference work were 
used, and there were talks by Henry Hastings 
of the Gary Public Library’s reference depart- 
ment, and by Paul Humbert, head of Public 
Relations for Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company of East Chicago. Most of the sessions 
were devoted to regular classwork—how to 
answer reference questions, what is reference, 
selection of reference material, the importance 
of. reference in public relations, the public 
catalog, the Cumulative Book Index and other 
cataloging tools, and the general nonfiction 
collection were some of the subjects. 

At each session, ten or more reference 
sources were discussed—a total of sixty basic 


reference books, roughly following the Dewey 
Decimal Classification—and at the end of each 
meeting students were given mimeographed 
lists of the reference books discussed. On this 
sheet also were about thirty questions to be 
looked up before the next session. Although no 
papers were turned in and no grades given, 
students were conscientious about finding the 
information and checking it with the correct 
answers read off at the beginning of the next 
session. Our own staff members and most of 
those from other libraries were allowed four 
hours of library time, two for this homework 
and two more to attend each meeting. 

At the request of the libraries that employed 
our visiting participants, we mimeographed a 
certificate of attendance for each, to be filed 
in their personnel folders. We also gave cer- 
tificates to our own staff. Evaluation sheets re- 
turned at the end of the reference training pro- 
gram showed that all the students thought the 
course had been very profitable. Improve- 
ments in our staff performance and attitude 
again were very noticeable. I have had the 
satisfaction of seeing nonprofessional staff 
members eager to answer reference questions 
—some quite complicated. 

Based upon our experience in preparing 
and conducting these programs, we have come 
to these conclusions about in-service training: 
e A great deal of work is involved in pre- 
paring and conducting these programs, but 
results are satisfactory; we at East Chicago 
plan to continue so long as it appears to be 
worth while. 

e@ In-service training is not a substitute for 
library school training but so long as library- 
school trained personnel to staff our circula- 
tion desks is unavailable and out of reach 
financially, it is next best. 

e There seems to be greater enthusiasm 
among students if more than one library is 
represented, and, for the teacher, more satis- 
faction in instructing a larger group. In- 
service training thus affords an excellent op- 
portunity for interlibrary cooperation. 

As long as libraries must employ untrained 
personnel, the libraries themselves probably 
will have to give the needed training. It may 
cost only a little money, but the results can be 
in direct proportion to the outlay in planning 
and work. eee 
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Hardin Smith, librarian, in his office. The painting of the 
Lake Michigan dunes is by Frank Myslive of Hammond, 
Ind., and is on indefinite loan to the library. 


by Michael Ligocki 


It is not the task of a librarian to be a cura- 
tor of art works. Nor do we expect that his 
leisure hours be spent frequenting previews 
of art exhibits. Yet, year after year, at the 
Northern Indiana Art Salon and other local 
art exhibits of any consequence one can al- 
most be certain to come upon Hardin E. 
Smith, librarian of the East Chicago Public 
Library, appraising the annual hangings with 
the eye of a connoisseur. He is there not for 
diversion but as a talent scout, and his avid 
perusal of the offerings may result in several 
one-man shows. 

“We display art regularly in our libraries,” 
Mr. Smith may explain in the course of con- 
versation with one or more artists during the 


¢ An artist as well as 
a writer, Mr. Ligocki 
has published articles 
in magazines as di- 
verse as American 
Mercury, Popular Sci- 
Monthly, 


Teacher. He 


ence and 
Grade 
lives in Gary, Indi- 
ana, near East Chi- 


cago. 


Regional art 


as a library service 


preview. “Perhaps we can work out an ar- 
rangement for a showing of your works some 
month this year.” 

To many artists this recognition is a greater 
expression of success than having some single 
selection picked by an artists’ jury. It means 
that his works will appear collectively in the 
East Chicago libraries, mingling with the as- 
sembled art and culture of the centuries, and 
will be viewed by a more diverse group than 
any off-the-beaten-path gallery could offer. 
With the public at large as viewers, in an 
area where he lives, what artist could hope 
for a better gallery? After all, much great 
art was sponsored in surroundings as public 
as a church. 

East Chicago’s program of art exhibits be- 
gan in 1955 as an experiment, and depended 
largely upon pictures sent out by the Studio 
Guild of West Redding, Connecticut, a book- 
ing agency which sends out exhibits of origi- 
nal works by living artists for display. 

In 1956 Mr. Smith decided to add to the 
program of exhibits the works of local artists, 
at first residents of East Chicago or persons 
who worked within its limits, later others 
from the Calumet Region. With annual ex- 
hibits of art work of local school students, se- 
lected by art teachers, the experiment gradu- 
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This exhibit of paintings is by Charles Untulis of East 
Chicago. The still life against the back wall is a prize 
winner. 


ally turned into an established program fea- 
ture as a library service. 

If a library is to be a center for disseminat- 
ing culture, Mr. Smith believes that it should 
draw on sources from within its own environs 
as well as from a distance or the past. As if 
to confirm his belief, a large picture of the 
Indiana dunes, painted by Frank Myslive, an 
artist of the Calumet Region, hangs on one 
wall of Mr. Smith’s office, loaned by a grateful 
artist to add a native touch to the surround- 
ings. 

The Calumet Region is not an area with 
long tradition or local cultural heritage to 
draw upon. It is a young region which has 
been growing fast industrially only this last 
half-century and is now one of the world’s 
largest industrial concentrations. Geographi- 
cally it is like a celestial constellation, with 
four large cities—Gary, Hammond, Whiting, 
and East Chicago—surrounded by a sprin- 
kling of towns, hamlets, and suburban areas, 
all situated southeast of the city of Chicago 
along the foot of Lake Michigan in Indiana. 

Although the political limitations of the 
various cities are distinct, the people live, 
work, and play over the entire region. Its 
public libraries have now crystallized into 
about five systems, one in each of the four 
major cities, and the county system which 


An interested group examines paintings hung at the 
Grand Blvd. branch library. 
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rather loosely merges the local units in the 
rest of the county. 

In such an area a librarian has a difficult 
problem of focusing public interest upon the 
activities and facilities offered by his own sys- 
tem. To add to Mr. Smith’s problems, East 
Chicago is not a homogeneous city, being 
divided into two almost distinct areas. The li- 
brary is forced into a somewhat binary ex- 
istence and operation, each of the two main 
branches serving a public different in interest, 
origin, and cultural awareness. With this art 
service Mr. Smith receives notice and pub- 
licity regularly in the half-dozen daily and 
weekly newspapers which cover happenings 
over the region. 

“Since many people work in our steel mills 
and oil refineries or study at the Indiana Uni- 
versity center, yet reside elsewhere in the 
region, the services of our libraries are availa- 
ble to these persons without fee, just as if they 
were residents of East Chicago proper,” Mr. 
Smith explains. “Therefore any service, like 
these rotating art exhibits, which promotes the 
enjoyment of works of local origin, is of con- 
cern to us.” 

“One of the rewarding parts of our activity 
with art is the opportunity for publicity it 
affords,” Mr. Smith is ready to emphasize. 
“It enables us to get notice and news coverage 
on our work and facilities far outside the 
area we serve. Since I know the artists and the 
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nature of their works, I write the publicity 
releases myself.” 

New exhibits are always available. The 
problem is selection and balance in relation 
to the space the library can afford. There have 
been numerous one-man shows, group works 
of artists featured under some unified theme, 
shows of abstract as well as traditional works, 
portraits, landscapes, water colors, casein, and 
sculpture. Representation by artists or type 
of art has been well diversified to satisfy and 
express varied tastes. 

This result has not been haphazard. Mr. 
Smith has no advisory committee in this phase 
of his work, but he frequently consults artists 
about any problems or ideas which might con- 
tribute to better exhibits. 

For that matter, relations with the artists 
are harmonious and mutually useful. One 
group meets one night a week in one of the 
library’s rooms to hold a class in discussion 
and painting, open to any interested dauber 
regardless of professional status. It is a self- 
governing group, selecting and paying its own 
live models, and careful to pass the hat around 
to collect enough to keep the janitor willing 
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to tidy up after them without grumbling over 
added cleaning chores. 

Art works are not like books and other 
reproduced material housed in the library to 
be loaned out, hence pictures must be viewed 
and studied on the spot, like reference ma- 
terial or current periodicals. Exhibiting art 
in the library is not expensive, but requires 
time to program and publicize. After several 
years, some of the operations have become 
routine. After an artist’s or group of artists’ 
works have been arranged for by invitation 
an exhibit date is set. The exhibits are dis- 
played one month, concurrently or alternately 
in the two main branches, which gives all the 
regular library patrons a chance to view the 
show and affords enough time for friends and 
followers of the artist’s works to view them 
at leisure. 

The artist delivers his paintings to the li- 
brary and agrees to pick them up some rea- 
sonable time after his exhibit is over. While 
his works are in the library, it is understood 
they are loaned at the artist’s risk and that 
the library has no obligation other than to 
exercise reasonable care. 

Mr. Smith is planning ahead, and his li- 
brary board in 1960 adopted a five-year build- 
ing program, to be financed by a tax levy 
amounting to $146,000 a year. Responsible 
groups or clubs are encouraged to sponsor any- 
thing of a community nature that the library 
cannot undertake on its own. Thus the art 
exhibits are a step in the direction of making 
the East Chicago Public Library a compre- 
hensive cultural center, with concern for any 


native or local expression of that culture. 
eee 
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The “library family” in Indiana 


a statewide experiment in library cooperation 


by Helen Rogers 


How does your library serve the aged? What 
does it offer to older patrons? to those of 
middle years who are planning toward their 
retirement? What library resources are geared 
to research and training needs of professional 
people and to service workers who have highly 
specialized interests in old age? What do you 
give to your clientele to increase their knowl- 
edge and understanding of the vast and varied 
social and economic problems of old age that 
will help them better to meet their personal 
and community responsibilities? How do you 
work with other libraries to bring their spe- 
cialized resources into availability to your 
readers? 

These in essence were questions asked last 
winter of public, college and university, and 
special librarians in Indiana as the first step 
of a demonstration project. Though the dem- 
onstration was initiated and carried through 
by the Indiana Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association as the chapter’s contribu- 
tion to National Library Week in Indiana, it 
was conducted as an all-library demonstration. 
The project chairman used an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of the secretary of the In- 
diana Commission on Aging and Aged, the 
assistant director of the Indiana State Library, 
the chairman and one member of the Com- 
mittee on Services to Older Adults of the In- 
diana Library Association-Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, and a member of the 
ALA Adult Services Division’s Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population. Col- 
lege and university, and public, as well as 
special librarians, were named as area chair- 
men. 

An explanatory announcement of the dem- 
onstration was carried in three periodicals of 
state-wide circulation in the library profes- 
sion. All librarians were invited to participate. 

Indiana has a fair representation of various 


@ Miss Rogers is librarian of the Indiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Indianapolis. 


sizes and types of libraries. The Commission 
on Aging and Aged in this state has been 
exceedingly active since its formation in 1955, 
and almost from the beginning the state li- 
brary has worked on both administrative and 
service bases with the commission; the ILA- 
ILTA Committee on Services to Older Adults 
has throughout the three years of its formal 
existence worked closely with the commis- 
sion. Thus the 1961 demonstration gave new 
direction to a field already known to the In- 
diana area. 

Participation in the demonstration consisted 
of publicizing and interpreting library services 
in newspapers, house organs, and other media 
reaching both library users and nonusers, and 
exhibits, open house occasions, and such de- 
vices as give emphasis to either ongoing or 
experimental service. The nature and extent 
of any library’s involvement was left wholly 
to the librarian. Activities related to the par- 
ticipation were undirected except for sug- 
gested emphasis on interlibrary relationships, 
and focus on National Library Week as both 
the climax and the termination of the demon- 
stration. The project chairman developed a 


The Indiana Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association decided to demon- 
strate library services to the aging as its 
contribution to National Library Week 
in 1961. All kinds of libraries—public, 
state, university, and special—and all 
kinds of agencies—library associations, 
governmental agencies, and civic, indus- 
trial, and labor groups—joined forces to 
make the project a success. The experi- 
ment not only revealed library resources 
and services to the public, it revedied to 
the librarians themselves the strength of 
resources and services of other libraries 
throughout the state, and showed them 
ways they can work together for the best 
use of those resources. 





very flexible framework for the demonstra- 
tion and during the project worked not so 
much as a motivating force as in a coordinat- 
ing capacity. 


THE LIBRARY FAMILY 


Librarians in the greater Indianapolis area 
have long searched for an interpretative de- 
vice by which they could present to the com- 
munity its “library family”; that is, all li- 
braries, public, college and university, and the 
many special libraries maintained by business 
and industry or by private and governmental 
institutions. Although each library has its own 
service policies determined by source of es- 
tablishment and financing, and by the legal 
and administrative framework within which 
it operates, it is able, through interlibrary re- 
ferrals and other relationships, including in- 
terlibrary loans, to supplement its own re- 
sources and extend to readers a vastly en- 
riched service. It was felt that interpretation 
could be best accomplished by illustrating re- 
sources and services in one many-faceted 
subject area. Aging and the aged was explored 
both because of its widespread and timely in- 
terest, and because most libraries give service 
in this area. 

Although in the initial stages some of the 
SLA membership felt that the subject was too 
limited in its application for demonstration 
purposes, the planning had not moved far 
before it was generally recognized that all 
libraries are concerned with it in one way or 
another. From the beginning the health fields 
were recognized as clearly and deeply in- 
volved. Architecture, engineering, insurance, 
law, religion, and social work were early seen 
as having definite involvements. Business, in 
its efforts to reach older customers, is in- 
creasingly concerned. Libraries of educational 
institutions provide sociological and economic 
materials and highly specialized books for 
students in various professional schools. Those 
few librarians who had held out against the 
demonstration soon realized that they too 
were involved in that common denominator 
of retirement—the company’s program of re- 
tirement planning and the individual’s own 
preparation for retirement. As for the public 
library, there is not only its peculiar role as a 
centralized community resource with a special 
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responsibility toward older readers, but recog- 
nition that a public library must include a 
microcosm of nearly every special library, just 
as, conversely, a special library is an expan- 
sion of one small section of the public library. 


EXHIBITS ALL OVER THE STATE 


A major feature of the demonstration was 
the state-wide coverage, and the range, in lo- 
cation and variety, of the exhibits presented. 
The corner of Meridian and Washington 
streets in Indianapolis has long been known 
locally as the Crossroads of America. Flor- 
sheim’s Shoe Shop on this corner provided 
space during National Library Week for one 
of five downtown exhibits. A simple but ef- 
fective device to relate the exhibit to the set- 
ting was a shoe, with the caption “Step into 
Retirement” introducing books as a means for 
planning toward later years. This exhibit, also 
one in the State House, and one in the In- 
diana State Library, were all prepared by the 
chairman of the ILA-ILTA Committee on 
Services to Older Adults, and are available on 
loan to libraries throughout the state. 

The U.S. Naval Avionics Facility built ex- 
hibits and offered service around the use of 
books for preretirement planning from the 
Indianapolis Public Library’s Extension Serv- 
ice. A display was arranged in a church whose 
membership has been working toward im- 
provement and expansion of church retire- 
ment homes. The Indiana University School 
of Dentistry took advantage of rising interest 
in what can be done in the dentistry field to 
build exhibits of published information and 
to prepare news items. The University School 
of Medicine used a similar opportunity in the 
medical field. The Indianapolis Division of 
the I.U. Law School had a more pioneering 
job to do in the preparation of an exhibit 
indicating the position of the library in the 
lawyer’s search to aid the aging. Students of 
the I.U. Division of Library Science on the 
Bloomington campus heard a member of the 
demonstration project advisory committee dis- 
cuss interlibrary cooperation as a part of pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

An impressive series of exhibits was pre- 
pared by the Purdue University Libraries in 
Lafayette. Of eight exhibits, four were of gen- 
eral interest, three related to the School of 
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Veterinary Science and Medicine, and one to 
the School of Pharmacy. The Purdue exhibits 
were augmented by notes and book lists ap- 
pearing in the Purdue University Libraries 
Book List and the Pulse. In cooperation with 
the Purdue Libraries and the Wells Memorial 
Library of Lafayette, the West Lafayette Pub- 
lic Library developed a display on Housing 
for Senior Citizens. Related activities in the 
Lafayette area included newspaper items, spe- 
cial invitations to view exhibits, and an NLW 
dinner program featuring a review by the 
university’s director of the Division of Adult 
Education about the White House Conference 
on Aging and its implications for Indiana. 


PUBLICITY 


The librarian of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s engineering library in Shelbyville found 
the occasion of a 42-year employee’s retire- 
ment—an engineering consultant and a fre- 
quent library user—a timely vehicle for open- 
ing publicity. She also worked with the public 
and the school libraries to develop community- 
wide newspaper, organization, and personal 
contact publicity, with the assistance of the 
Friends of the Library. 

At the beginning of the demonstration, it 
was suggested that the participating librarians 
get articles to local newspapers and into house 
organs, including their own publications, all 
timed for release immediately preceding or 
during NLW. In addition, it was suggested 
that they communicate with persons concerned 
with aging to request that some reference to 
the library’s contribution be included in any 
speeches which they might be making. A 
member of the advisory committee wrote a 
simple description of the demonstration, in- 
cluding general statements of library service 
to aging, and of how librarians extend their 
own collections through interlibrary loan. This 
article was published in the Extra Editor, 
organ of the Indiana Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation, with the hope that it would be picked 
up in its entirety by several of the seventy 
editors who received it. 

Numerous demonstration-related news notes 
and book lists appeared in various library re- 
leases. The interest evinced by editors and 
speakers was good, but the actual follow- 
through left something to be desired. Afier- 


thoughts provide two clues: the librarians 
simply did not have the time necessary to de- 
velop proper news releases or the content for 
news releases, and the editors and speakers 
were unable within the limits of their time 
and knowledge to adapt suitable statements 
from the information given them about the 
demonstration. 


NEXT—-A HANDBOOK 


A need exists for brief general statements 
of what the library can offer in the way of 
resources and services to each of its several 
publics who are interested in the aged. This 
emphasizes the need for a simple library refer- 
ence tool defining and delineating services for 
the aged. Such a tool has been projected by 
the ILA-ILTA Committee on Services to Older 
Adults in the form of a handbook. It has been 
planned in two sections, the first of which 
would be a series of one-page statements on 
each of several library publics and potential 
library publics concerned with the aging, their 
needs that can be met wholly or partially 
through library resources and services, and 
how the library goes about fulfilling them. 
Most of the content for such a handbook has 
already been developed in literature on li- 


brary service for aged and needs only to be 
pulled together in capsule form. Though this 
particular handbook has been projected by the 
committee as a guide for public librarians, it 
could also be used as an aid in the prepara- 
tion of interpretative releases on library use 
for special-interest groups. 


READING LISTS 


Numerous reading lists were prepared dur- 
ing the library demonstration. A four-page 
list entitled “Preparation for Retirement” was 
prepared by the librarian of an Indianapolis 
firm, and copies were enclosed with an intro- 
ductory note with the Business Library’s Cue 
to Business, thus reaching businessmen 
throughout the Greater Indianapolis area. The 
college and university librarians and several 
of the special librarians released book lists 
through school and company publications. 

Contacts were made with various persons 
and organizations interested in the aged, in an 
effort to obtain a wider sampling of informa- 
tion about how the library is already used in 
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Professor George E. Davis, director of Adult Education, 
the Memorial Center, at Purdue University, and chair- 
man of the Indiana State Commission on Aging and the 
Aged, and Professor Herbert C. Hunsaker of the Purdue 
University Division of Adult Education (above), look at 
a National Library Week exhibit of books for those 
planning for retirement—one of eight such exhibits pre- 
pared by the Purdue University Libraries. 


RECREAT 


The U.S. Naval Avionics Facility library used books 


from the Indianapolis Public Library Extension Service 
to construct exhibits. The one pictured below was ar- 
ranged in an Indianapolis church whose membership 


has been very active in improving and expanding church 
retirement homes. 
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CORONArRy Circ 


The role played by special libraries in 
medical research on aging is illus- nae 

trated by this National Library Week » igs FE 
exhibit prepared by Purdue University ba eal ' 
Libraries. Ann Kerker, librarian, and oe Pusove 
Professor A. R. Allen, medical illus- — 
trator, of the school of Veterinary Sci- » 

ence and Medicine, examine the dis- 

play, right. 


M AGING 


Books on recreation, security, and health—of special 
interest to the aging and aged——made up three exhibits 
prepared by the Purdue University Libraries. Af left, 
the display of books on health. 


The librarian of the Indiana University 
School of Dentistry arranged the exhibit 
(right), of published material about den- 
tistry and aging, in the display case near yee ee 
the library entrance. CARE 





these specialized areas, and what other needs 
might be met. Requests for bibliographies, in 
quantity supply, on aging in relation to re- 
ligion, medicine, dentistry, and law came in 
response to these contacts. No provision had 
been made in the project framework for meet- 
ing requests that might develop out of the 
project itself. Since preparation of such lists 
requires a heavy investment of library time, as 
well as the cooperative establishment of cer- 
tain standards and the development of neces- 
sary mechanics, decision about preparation 
was postponed until after the demonstration. 
This gave opportunities to learn what other 
libraries had developed lists that could be 
either adapted or used outright. 

Among reports of increased circulation stim- 
ulated by the demonstration’s interpretative 
activities, one plant librarian told of employ- 
ees’ pleased reactions when finding out about 
the wide selection of books available on re- 
tirement planning and hobby interests. “This 
is just what I’ve been looking for, but didn’t 
know where to get it,” was said over and over 
again. Six weeks after NLW, the librarian re- 
ports that requests have increased due largely 
to word-of-mouth discussions. 


A CONTINUING PROGRAM 


From the demonstration there has devel- 
oped among SLA chapter membership a feel- 
ing that there should be some continuing form 
of group activity in relation to the important 
field of aging. No decision has yet been made 
on whether such activity would be continued 
as an independent SLA chapter responsibility 
or would become a joint endeavor with the 
ILA-ILTA Committee on Services to Older 
Adults. It is to be hoped that it will be the 
latter, for one of the best outgrowths of the 
librarians’ own demonstration has been reve- 
lation of the strength of the “library family” 
idea and of the benefits that derive when 
public, college and university, and special li- 
braries not only work side by side in the com- 
munity but consciously as a team. At the same 
time, it can help librarians move toward true 
interdisciplinary teamwork with the other pro- 
fessions. To borrow a phrase used by Melville 
Hosch at the Purdue Conference on Education 
for Aging, held shortly after National Library 
Week, this is the “reciprocal approach”—giv- 
ing leadership to others and accepting leader- 


ship from them. 
eee 
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Background, methodology, and findings of a pilot study of 
stack use in the classified collections of the Library of 


Congress. 


Stack use of a research library 


by Henry J. Dubester 


The classification of library collections which 
permits “browsing” or retrieval of desired in- 
formation through inspection of the shelves is 
an expensive procedure, primarily because of 
the professional effort required. High storage 
costs, which are also a factor, could be low- 
ered through other storage means—for in- 
stance, shelving by size—but these would pre- 
clude the arrangement of books on the shelves 
according to subject. 

Since 1958 the Library of Congress has 
been engaged in a systematic review of the 
policies governing the use of the collections, 
with the object of determining what changes, 
if any, should be made in their future organi- 
zation. Before the library could fruitfully ex- 
amine the economies that might result from 
specific changes in the physical organization 
of its book collections, it recognized the need 
for more objective and factual information re- 
garding the value of stack access for subject 
searches. 

It appeared feasible to design a study which 
might yield the desired information. However, 
the problems were such that it was decided 
to attempt first a pilot study which would test 
the design of a more thorough investigation. 
Accordingly, in December 1959, the Librarian 
of Congress submitted a proposal to the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, and in March 1960 
the Council made a grant of $5525 for this 
purpose. Herner and Company, a firm of re- 
search consultants, was retained to design the 
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systems 


sampling procedure and the interview ques- 
tionnaires for the study. 


STUDY DESIGN 


A preliminary step in the design of the 
study was to develop the size and characteris- 
tics of a sample which would be wholly rep- 
resentative of the body of users of the stacks. 
This phase of the study consisted of a series 
of systematic counts of the numbers of users 
of the 58 subject areas of the stacks, over a 
seven-week period, so that all days of the week 
could be accounted for. 

At the end of the seven-week counting pe- 
riod, the total number of persons counted in 
each stack area was computed as a percentage 
of the total number of all users counted. Us- 
ing a target number of 200 interviews, as 
many random numbers were assigned to each 
subject area as there were interviews to be 
done in that area. The random listing fre- 
quently required performing one interview in 
one part of the stacks and the next in an area 
far removed. However, this totally unbiased 
selection was necessary for statistical validity 
and representativeness. 

Simultaneously with the sample design, an 
interview schedule was drafted, developed, 
and tested, and the interviewers were trained. 
There were 32 questions on the interview 
schedule that emerged. 

The questions asked differed to some extent 
depending on whether the interviewee was 
seeking a specific book or was in search of in- 
formation without a specific book in mind. 
The specific-book seeker was asked to identify 
the desired book, to name the tools used in 
obtaining the call number, to describe any 
problems encountered in this process, to ex- 
plain why he found it convenient to seek the 
book in person, and to state the purpose for 
which the book was required. The nonspecific- 
book seeker was asked what information he 
was seeking, how he went about determining 
the particular stack area in which to search, 
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what tools he used in making this determina- 
tion, what problems he encountered, what his 
purpose was in seeking this information, what 
connection it had with his work, and whether 
the desired information was found. All inter- 
viewees were asked to make suggestions for 
improvement of their search results. There 
were also questions designed to obtain infor- 
mation about their work affiliation, education, 
and previous experience in the stacks. 


STUDY RESULTS 


The findings of the study, based on 181] in- 
terviews, fall roughly into five broad areas: 
characteristics of stack users; physical loca- 
tion of stack use; purposes of stack use; meth- 
ods of stack use; and problems or shortcom- 
ings encountered in the use of the stacks and 
related searching tools, techniques, or services. 

Who uses the stacks? Of the total number 
interviewed, 123 or 68 per cent were Library 
of Congress employees. The remaining inter- 
viewees were divided about evenly between 
other government agencies and nongovern- 
ment organizations and institutions. Among LC 
and other government employees, the median 
GS rating was GS-9 (annual salary of $6435). 
The bulk of the persons interviewed had made 
almost daily use of the stacks in the previous 
six months. The typical stack user was a col- 
lege graduate; nearly half the persons inter- 
viewed had advanced degrees. Library Science 
was the primary subject major among those of 
the interviewees who were college graduates; 
other major subjects of study encountered 
were History, Political Science, Law, English, 
and Economics. About a fifth of the inter- 
viewees were taking college or university 
courses. 

Location of stack use. The largest groups of 
stack users were found in the following six 
subject areas: Science, Technology, Bibliogra- 
phy and Library Science, American History, 
Foreign History and Topography, and Peri- 
odicals. 

Purposes of stack use. The majority of per- 
sons interviewed in the stacks (55 per cent) 
were there to obtain specific books for which 
they already knew the call numbers. A mi- 
nority (38 per cent) were browsers, with no 
specific book in mind. The balance were there 
for both, or for other reasons. About three- 
quarters of the interviewees were in the stacks 
for purposes connected with their regular 
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work; the rest were there for recreational 
purposes, or in connection with school work 
or other purposes outside their regular work. 
The majority of those in the stacks in connec- 
tion with regular work were there to obtain 
specific books; the majority of those in the 
stacks for recreational or nonwork purposes 
were browsers (57 per cent). 

Methods of stack use. Well over half the 
specific-book seekers cited inadequate book- 
delivery service as the reason for getting their 
own books from the stacks. Another reason 
given was that the interviewee wanted “to see 
what’s on the shelves.” Thus, specific-book 
seekers occasionally took on the characteristics 
of browsers. Among the interviewees in the 
stacks who sought information rather than a 
specific, previously identified book, the main 
catalog represented an important tool for de- 
termining where in the stacks they might find 
the information they were seeking. Primary 
reliance, however, appeared to be placed on a 
previous knowledge of the layout and arrange- 
ment of the collections in the stacks. 

Problems encountered by stack users. Many 
of the interviewees complained about short- 
comings in the card catalogs; the difficulties 
in identifying government documents were em- 
phasized. The report by Herner and Com- 
pany of the findings of the study concludes: 
“From the types of information that the in- 
terviewees were seeking, it would seem that a 
high proportion of both groups (specific- and 
nonspecific-book seekers) would have little 
need for direct access to the stacks if they had 
a better familiarity with the facilities and 
services of the library, and if these facilities 
and services were improved.” 


FURTHER STUDY PROBLEMS 


The report also anticipates the probable re- 
sults of a more exhaustive study based on a 
longer period of time and a larger sample. In- 
asmuch as some subject areas are so little 
used through browsing, rearrangement of the 
book stock in some classes would probably 
not affect the staff or nonstaff clientele of the 
library. More intensive study of differential 
use of the book stacks would very likely assist 
in the development of a “core” collection es- 
pecially designed to facilitate browsing. Fur- 
ther study would also shed light on the defi- 
ciencies of the existing catalogs which lead to 
browsing, and on problems in the established 
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methods for book delivery which cause pro- 
fessional staff members and readers to “run 
their own slips.” 

When the report was reviewed in the Li- 
brary of Congress, principal interest was di- 
rected toward the nonspecific-book seekers. 
Obviously, more information is needed. Al- 
though the study provided data on reference 
tools and techniques used prior to search in 
the stacks, it did not permit analysis of the 
sequence of specific steps taken by the inter- 
viewees before they entered the stacks to seek 
materials for their purpose, or during the 
course of their search in the stacks. To state 
this problem in another manner, the ques- 


tionnaires were not designed to show whether 
these individuals could have obtained the 
needed information if access to the stacks had 
been denied them. A rigorous answer to this 
question can only be obtained from a broader 
study. 

The ultimate question is whether the organi- 
zation of books on shelves by subject is an 
economically justifiable undertaking when 
collections assume the monumental propor- 
tions of those of the Library of Congress and 
numerous other general research libraries in 
the United States. The pilot study will help in 
the preparation of a more incisive investiga- 
tion of this question. eee 


MORE ABOUT THE PATRON (OR USER) 


The Denver Public Library's poster, “The 
Patron,” reproduced in the July-August issue, 
inspired Dorothy Wells of the Toledo Public 
Library to write an adaptation avoiding the 
word “patron,” “which almost universally 
means a contributor or cash customer.” 
NOT AN INTERRUPTION 
A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT THE LIBRARY’S USERS 


Library users—readers, inquirers, students— 
are not interruptions to our work, they are the 
purpose of our work. Don’t make them feel 
like intruders. 

The visitor is not an outsider, or a number, 
or “the public,” but a human being who will 
usually (not always) repay courtesy with cour- 
tesy. And even if he seems a “slow learner,” 
please keep on teaching by example. 

Sometimes it has taken much effort, trou- 
ble, and expense for the inquirer to arrive at 
your desk. Sometimes shyness is just on the 
verge of preventing his asking your help. 
Sometimes he is a child or youth or first- 
timer forming a lasting impression of libraries 
and library workers—let’s welcome him pleas- 
antly and with alertness for his need. 

The hand that passes us a returned book or 
a call slip is in a sense the hand that signs our 
pay checks. Nice hand, isn’t it? 

If you are temporarily harassed by tele- 
phone ringing, impatient readers waiting, 
helpers away, blood sugar low—pretend you’re 
a calm, efficient aircraft hostess in a storm, or 
a cheerful bus driver at 5 P.M. Show your 
stamina! 

Let’s keep TPL’s reputation for courtesy 
and helpfulness! 


An older exhortation on the same theme has 
been received from Lawrence Clark Powell of 
the UCLA library school. It is from the annual 
report of Charles F. Lummis, city librarian of 
Los Angeles, for the year 1906, and Mr. Pow- 
ell thinks so highly of it that his friends had 


it printed for him as a handsome broadside. 


WHAT WE ARE HERE FOR 


My instructions to the staff, many times re- 
peated, with reference to the general character 
of the institution, have been: 

We have found no millionaires; we cannot 
expect to compete in books and binding with 
the richest libraries in the greatest cities, with 
their $5,000,000 buildings and $5,000,000 
stock. All that depends upon liberalities_be- 
yond our control. But we can have, and I wish 
you to help me to make, the best library in 
the world, not only of its size but of any size, 
in the cheerfulness, courtesy, accuracy, and 
promptness with which every patron is given 
what he desires of anythjng this library has. 
Don’t wait for anyone to! wake you up—look 
for a chance to be helpful. We do not have to 
ask any rich man to give us that. It is in our 
own hands. If anyone becomes impatient with 
you, that is the time for you to be patient. If 
you meet discourtesy, increase your own man- 
ners. The best capital in the world, in any 
profession, is consideration. It is also the first 
duty of all who serve the public. Don’t hurry; 


don’t worry; and never stop growing. 
eee 





Bracket vs. case-type shelving 


the pros and cons, surveyed by the Library Technology Project 


e This article is by Giavys T. Pez, senior edi- 
torial assistant on the Library Technology Project 


staff. 


The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
bracket and case-type library shelving are a 
topic of continuing interest to many librarians, 
or so the Library Technology Project has con- 
cluded from the number of inquiries it re- 
ceives on the subject. The following material 
has been gathered to provide some of the 
answers. (The designation “case” is used 
throughout the article for shelving which is 
also known as standard, panel, and lock-shelf.) 

Important factors in the choice of shelving 
are cost, appearance, flexibility, and stability. 
The percentage of each type sold also has a 
bearing, since it reflects the choice or experi- 
ence of others in the profession. 


Cost 


To arrive at comparative cost figures, prices 
were obtained on bracket shelving with fin- 
ished steel end panels but without tops and 
backs, and case shelving with tops and end 
panels (both are required for proper installa- 
tion) but without backs. Costs are given on a 
percentage or dollar-value basis rather than 
on an individual cost basis, because the de- 
livered and installed cost of a section of either 
single- or double-faced equipment can vary as 
much as 50 per cent, depending on quantity 
ordered and transportation charges. 

One manufacturer that it costs be- 
tween $1400 and $1500 for the same quantity 
of case stacks that can be purchased by spend- 
ing $1000 for bracket stacks. A like quantity 
of bracket shelving stripped (without tops, 
end panels, or backs) can be bought for $900. 
A second firm, on the same relative basis but 
not for the same quantity of shelving, quotes 
$450, $400, and $360. 

Another manufacturer states that if bracket 
stacks stripped cost $1.00, bracket stacks with 
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closed end panels will cost $1.10, and case 
stacks with either 14- or 1-inch shelf adjust- 
ments will cost $1.50. 

Two firms report that bracket shelving with 
finished end panels costs approximately the 
same as case-type, while without end panels 
the cost is almost 20 per cent less than case- 
type. A sixth manufacturer estimates that case- 
type costs from 10 to 12 per cent more than 
bracket-type. Still another firm reports that 
when bracket shelving is used with all such 
refinements as closed bases, end panels, and 
tops, the price differential in its favor is very 
small. 

All of these estimates are based on shelving 
of comparable quality (gauge of metal, qual- 
ity of finish, etc.). 


Appearance 


A second element which affects choice of 
shelving is appearance. This is, of course, 
largely a subjective matter. 

One manufacturer says that the librarians 
and architects he has dealt with have a very 
definite preference for case shelving but are 
under the impression that it costs more than 
bracket shelving, and that this is not neces- 
sarily true. He himself feels that case-type is 
more attractive, particularly when it is in 
color. § 

In the experience of another manufacturer, 
librarians and architects who prefer case 
shelving are definitely in the minority. An- 
other has found that librarians and more par- 
ticularly architects favor bracket shelving, and 
that a large number of architects choose it 
without end panels for the modern open look 
this gives. A fourth advises that a growing 
number of librarians prefer bracket shelving 
without end panels and consider it to be a 
more attractive modern design than the box- 
like appearance of case or bracket units with 
end panels. The same manufacturer believes, 
however, that the majority of librarians and 
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Case-type library shelving, also known as standard, 
panel, and lock-shelf type. 


architects judge case and bracket shelving 
equal in appearance when bracket shelving is 
fitted with end panels. This opinion is con- 
curred in by another company. One manufac- 
turer thinks that when closed ends are used 
with bracket shelving it compares very well 
in appearance with case type and that, in fact, 
when compared with certain kinds of case 
shelving, the bracket installation is the more 
attractive. In his experience, where appear- 
ance has been a factor, there has been no great 
inclination toward case-style units. 

An alternative to the use of steel end panels 
as a way of dressing up bracket shelving is the 
addition of wood end panels to match a li- 
brary’s wood furniture—this makes a very 
attractive installation. 


Flexibility 


The biggest advantage attributable to brack- 
et shelving is undoubtedly its greater flexibil- 
ity. Experienced librarians and manufactur- 
ers (with one exception) with whom the sub- 
ject has been discussed agree that it is much 


the more versatile of the two types. 

In the average bracket installation, the 
fixed-base shelves are deep enough to allow 
complete interchangeability of adjustable 
shelves of 8-, 10-, or 12-inch nominal depth 
within a given compartment. This is not pos- 
sible with case equipment where all shelves are 
of the same depth except where special design 
of the base provides a deeper bottom shelf. 
Another advantage is that when bracket shelv- 
ing is separated, one of the two existing col- 
umns can be used in the rearranged position, 
thus requiring only one additional column. 
When case shelving is separated, two addi- 
tional end panels are necessary. 

The absence of a top in the usual bracket 
installation permits placement of the shelves 
at greater intervals, and this in turn makes it 
possible to shelve books of greater height 
throughout a section, including the top shelf. 

Because in bracket shelving (in contrast to 
case shelving) the ends of the shelf are ac- 
tually part of the shelf itself, it is possible to 
move a fully loaded shelf without dropping 
any of the books. Such a shelf can be carried 


across a room or shifted up or down within 
the same section simply by unhooking the lugs, 
raising the shelf slightly, and bringing it for- 
ward. This may be an important considera- 
tion. 

Such features as inverted-bracket, reference, 
sloping magazine-display, and bin shelves, 
hanging carrels, divided shelves, book lock- 
ers, and back stops are standard accessory 
items for the bracket stacks made by most 
companies. Some of these items can be fur- 
nished for case shelving on special order, but 
it is extremely difficult to furnish a hanging 
study carrel, for example, and still retain the 
adjustability which is possible with bracket 
equipment. For arrangement of periodicals, 
bracket shelving permits an unbroken line of 
sloping and flat shelves by the use of inverted 
or underside brackets; with case shelving there 
would be a full-depth upright every 3 feet. It 
is not practical to install 20-inch newspaper 
shelves and other large items in the smaller 
case units. 

Case shelving is often used in rare book 
libraries because of the added protection 
against dust which backs and tops provide. 
Such shelving is also commonly found in law 
and other special libraries where books are 
uniform in height and frequent shelf adjust- 
ments are not necessary. 

One manufacturer, who makes both types, 
specializes in bracket shelving for two reasons 
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Bracket type library shelving with work shelf. 


-first because the demand for it is so much 
greater, and second because specifications 
written around case shelving allow manufac- 
turers to bid on welded cases of extremely 
light gauge material. Another firm continues 
to market case shelving simply to satisfy the 
small number of its customers who do not 
want to change to bracket-type. 


Stability 

Four companies report no appreciable dif- 
ference in the stability of the two kinds of 
stacks. Another states that if all the refine- 
ments are added to bracket stacks there is no 
difference in the stability of the two types. He 


says, however, that since case shelving is sup- 
ported on all four corners of the shelf and 
bracket shelving is cantilevered from a central 
column, theoretically, case-type stacks should 
be more stable. 


Another manufacturer finds no great differ- 
ence in stability, but states that if there is an 
advantage it is in favor of the bracket stack 
because the base parts may be readily ad- 
justed for leveling purposes on irregular floors. 
By contrast, it is necessary to shim case shelv- 
ing to compensate for floor irregularities. Still 
another manufacturer says that in modular 
buildings, where the trend is to install book 
stacks which are not tied to the building, the 
only way to guarantee the stability of free- 
standing case shelving is to anchor it to the 
floor. He points out that the base shelf on 
free-standing bracket stacks is 2 inches wider 
than the adjustable shelves, which increases 
stability. 

Another feature which may provide a 
greater degree of stability in bracket shelving 
is the fact that, because of its design, books 
are always shelved closer to the center of 
gravity. 


Sales 


Seven manufacturers reported comparative 
percentages of sales as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF 
CasE SHELVING 
SOLD 


NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE OF 
MANUFACTURERS| BRACKET SHELVING 
| SOLD 


75 percent | 25 per cent 
A 85 per cent 15 per cent 
| 90-98 per cent 10 per cent 


Conclusion 


Bracket shelving appears to be the winner 
on points—far ahead in sales, usually less ex- 
pensive, fully as stable and attractive, and 
much more flexible than case-type. eee 
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Announcing the 1962 
ALA awards — citations — scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum, Chairman, ALA Committee on Awards 


The announcement of ALA awards, citations, and scholarships to be pre- 
sented in 1962 is being made at an earlier date this year than heretofore 
to allow more time for Association members to submit nominations and to 
enable juries to meet during Midwinter to discuss nominations and begin 
making their selections. 

Because of the earlier schedule, some division presidents are not able to 
announce the names of the committee chairmen to whom nominations are 
to be sent for awards administered by their divisions. The names of all 
award committee chairmen will appear in the December ALA Bulletin 
under the appropriate division or section thereof. Until the names of the 
chairmen are announced, nominations may be sent to the president of the 
division concerned who will forward the nominations to the awards com- 
mittee chairman. 

The recognition of outstanding members of the profession is both a re- 
sponsibility and a pleasure of the American Library Association, and all 
members are urged to participate by nominating candidates for considera- 
tion by the various juries. 

Nominations are to be submitted in multiple copies as indicated. All 
awards are administered by the ALA Committee on Awards unless other- 
wise noted. 


AWARDS 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


Made to: A librarian. 
For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of: $1000, medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 

Mr. Marion A. Milczewski, chairman 


Clarence Day Award Jury 

Mt. Holyoke College 

South Hadley, Mass. 
Established in 1959 and presented for the first 
time in 1960. Recognizes a distinctive production 
such as a book, essay, or series of lectures or pro- 
grams, which has promoted a love of books and 
reading and caused some focus of attention within 


Lippincott Award Jury 

University of Washington 

Seattle, Wash. 
Presented annually since 1938 to honor outstand- 
ing participation in professional library associa- 
tions, notable published professional writing, 
and other significant activity in the profession. 
Donor: Joseph W. Lippincott. 


CLARENCE DAY AWARD 


Made to: A librarian. 
For: Outstanding work in encouraging the love 
of books and reading. 
Consists of: $1000, contemporary print, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 
Miss Flora B. Ludington, chairman 


the three calendar years preceding the presen- 
tation. Donor: American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute. 


DEWEY AWARD 


Made to: An individual or a group. 
For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 

Mr. Richard O. Pautzsch, chairman 

Melvil Dewey Medal Award Jury 

Brooklyn Public Library 

Grand Army Plaza 

Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
Presented annually since 1952 to honor recent 
creative professional achievement of a high order, 
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particularly in the fields of library management, 
library training, cataloging and classification, 
and the tools and techniques of librarianship. 
Donor: Forest Press, Inc. 


NEWBERY MEDAL 


Made to: An author. 
For: The most distinguished book for children, 
1961. 
Consists of : Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Vominations are made in January by post card 
ballot of CSD membership. Final selection by 
the Newbery-Caldecott Committee of 23 chil- 
dren’s and school librarians. 
Miss Barbara S. Moody, chairman 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
400 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
The Newbery Medal, awarded annually since 
1922, honors the author of the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children 
published in the preceding year. It was proposed 
by Frederic G. Melcher, who is also the donor of 
the medal. This and the following award will be 
announced sometime in March 1962, in Mr. Mel- 
cher’s office in New York. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 


Made to: An illustrator. 
For: The most distinguished picture book for 
children, 1961. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Nominations made in January by post card ballot 
of CSD membership. Final selection by the 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee of 23 division 
members. 
Miss Barbara S. Moody, chairman 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
400 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
The Caldecott Medal, first awarded in 1938, rec- 
ognizes annually the illustrator of the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book of the year for 
children. Donor: Frederic G. Melcher. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 


Made to: A children’s or young people’s librarian. 

For: Stimulating the reading of children or young 
people. 

Consists of: $500, certificate. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 

Send nominations (with five copies of statement 

of achievement) to: 
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Mrs. Ruth L. Howard, chairman 

Grolier Society Award Jury 

Second United States Army 

Fort George G. Meade, Md. 
Presented annually since 1953 to recognize li- 
brarians who have carried on unusual activities 
and programs in the stimulation and guidance of 
reading for children and young people. This 
award is made possible by an annual contribu- 
tion to ALA by the Grolier Society. 


AURIANNE AWARD 


Made to: An author. 
For: A book published in 1961 on animal life. 
Consists of: $200. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: September 15, 1962. 
Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Mae Durham, chairman 

Aurianne Award Committee 

School of Librarianship 

University of California 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 
First made in 1958, this is an annual award rec- 
ognizing outstanding books on animal life which 
may develop a humane attitude in children. Made 
possible by a bequest of Augustine Aurianne, a 
New Orleans school librarian, in honor of Pierre, 
Jr., and Adéle Aurianne. Winner to be announced 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, January 1963. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY LIBRARY 
PERIODICAL AWARD 
Made to: A periodical published by a local, state 
or regional library, library group, or library 
association in the United States and Canada. 
For: Outstanding contribution to the library pro- 
fession. 
Consists of: $100, certificate. 
Deadline for nominations (all issues for 1961) : 
January 15, 1962. 
Send nominations to: 
Miss Esther J. Piercy, chairman 
H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical 
Award 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
400 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
Established in 1960 to recognize and encourage 
the development of superior library periodicals 
at the local, state, and regional levels. All issues 
published in the calendar year. preceding the 
presentation of the award will be judged on both 
content and format with consideration being 
given to size of budget and staff. Award will 
be made only when a periodical meriting such 
recognition is submitted. Donor: H. W. Wilson 
Company. 
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SCARECROW PRESS AWARD FOR 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 
Made to: An American librarian. 


For: An outstanding contribution to library lit- 
erature. 

Consists of : $500. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 

Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, chairman 

Scarecrow Press Award for Library Litera- 
ture 

Division of the State Library 

Lalor and Jersey Streets 

Trenton 10, N.J. 

Established in 1959 to be presented in recognition 

of an outstanding contribution to library litera- 

ture issued during the calendar year preceding 
the presentation. Award will be made only when 

a title merits such recognition. Donor: Scarecrow 

Press. 

EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 

Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service. 

Consists of: $500. 

Nominations are made by the ALA executive di- 
rector and other ALA officials at the request 
of a special committee of the Exhibits Round 
Table. 

This annual grant, first made in 1957, to aid or 

improve some particular aspect of librarianship 

or library service is made on the basis of need in 
the profession or in the operation of professional 
library associations. Donor: ALA Exhibits Round 

Table. 

BETA PHI MU AWARD 

Made to: A library educator. 

For: Distinguished service to education for li- 
brarianship. 

Consists of: $50, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1962. 

Administered by: Library Education Division. 

Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Frances Cheney, acting chairman 
Beta Phi Mu Award Committee 
Library School 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Presented annually since 1954 by the library 

service honor society for library school faculty 

or anyone making an oustanding contribution to 
teaching librarians through tools, methods, or 
classroom techniques. 


CITATIONS 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 
Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual 
service during part of the 1961 calendar year. 


For: Distinguished service to their local libraries 
and participation in state or national library 
activities. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Public Library Association. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1962. 

Nominations may be sent from any library board, 
an individual library trustee, a state library as- 
sociation, a state trustee organization, a state 
library extension agency, or by the Trustee 
Section of the PLA to: 

Miss Marcelle K. Foote, chairman 

Jury on Citation of Trustees 

Indiana State Library 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Recommendations must be accompanied by a 
full record of the candidate’s achievements. 
Five copies of this statement, not to exceed five 
double spaced typewritten pages, must be sub- 
mitted. 

Presented annually since 1941 to two trustees for 

outstanding work on state and national levels as 

well as for their contributions to the local library. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 


Made to: An outstanding cataloger and/or classi- 
fier. 

For: Significant professional achievement in the 
fields of cataloging and classification. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Cataloging and Classification 
Section, Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 

Send nominations to: 

Mr. Roger P. Bristol, chairman 
Margaret Mann Citation Committee 
Alderman Library 

University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Presented annually since 1950 for a notable pub- 

lication, or for outstanding contribution in teach- 

ing, technical improvements, or professional 
cataloging associations. Nominations may be 
made by any librarian or ALA member. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 


Made to: An outstanding reference librarian. 
For: Distinguished contribution to reference li- 
brarianship. 

Consists of: Citation. 
Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1962. 
Send nominations to: 

Miss Mary Barton, chairman 

3501 St. Paul Street 

Baltimore 18, Md. 





Made for an imaginative or constructive program 
in a particular library, significant writing in the 
reference field, creative or inspirational teaching 
of reference services, participation in professional 
associations devoted to reference services, or in 
other noteworthy activities which stimulate ref- 
erence librarians to more distinguished perform- 
ance. 

JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 


Made to: Libraries of all types. 

For: Outstanding library publicity. 

Consists of: Citations. 

Administered by: Wilson Library Bulletin and 
ALA Library Administration Division, Public 
Relations Section. 

Deadline for entries: April 1, 1962. 

Deadline for scrapbooks: April 15, 1962. 

Entry blanks and instructions from: 

Mr. Jack Ramsey 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N.Y. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 


Made to: A children’s or young adults’ librarian. 
For: Advancement of library service to children 


and young people. 
Consists of : $1000. 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


\ 


YEARBOOK ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
1908 $9.00 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, 
SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 


Deadline for applications: January 15, 1962. 
Application blanks and instructions from: 

Mrs. Sara K. Srygley, chairman 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 

Library School 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Fla. 
Awarded annually since 1952 for formal ad- 
vanced study or for informal study and observa- 
tion of some phase of library service to children 
or young people in school, public, or other li- 
braries. Applications must be accompanied by a 
statement of the proposed project and evidence 
of qualifications to undertake it. Established on 
the suggestion of the E. P. Dutton Company in 
its centennial year and made possible by an an- 
nual $1000 contribution from the company. 


MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 
Made to: A prospective librarian interested in 
work with children. 
For: Basic graduate library education. 
Consists of: $1000. 
Given and administered by: Children’s Services 
Division. 
Deadline for applications: April 1, 1962. 
Applications and instructions from: 
Miss Ruth Peaslee, chairman 
Melcher Scholarship Committee 
Indianapolis Public Library 
40 East St. Clair Street 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Annual award first presented in 1957; its purpose 
is to encourage and assist qualified young people 
to enter library service to children in public and 
school libraries. Fund established and raised by 


| Children’s Services Division in honor of Frederic 
| G. Melcher for his contribution to children’s li- 


brarianship. 
GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 


| Made to: Two library schools. 


For: A scholarship for a school librarian in each 
school. 
Consists of: $1000 to each school. 
Administered by: American Association of School 
Librarians. 
Send applications to: 
Miss Alice Johnson, chairman 
Grolier-Americana Scholarships Committee 
Evanston Township High School Library 
Evanston, [I]. 
Applications for these scholarships will be re- 
ceived through mid-January from the directors of 
schools of library education. Established as an- 
nual awards in 1956, one scholarship is awarded 
to a graduate library school and the other to a 
schoo] with a program of library education at the 
undergraduate level. Scholarships are awarded 
by the schools to students who are in training. 
Donor: Grolier Foundation. eee 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND PLEDGES 


January 1—August 31, 1961 


Contributions to the Headquarters Building 
Fund now total $134,205 from 1739 contrib- 
utors. The first list of contributors appeared 
in the March issue. 

it is tremendously important to the devel- 
opment of library service in this country that 
there be as little curtailment of the Associa- 
tion’s program as possible. For details of the 
program, you are referred to the report of 
ALA Program Activities in the September is- 
sue. Members will appreciate the difficulty of 
carrying on this program and financing a 
building at the same time. Your contribution 
will help greatly. 

An intensified effort to secure contributions 
from members and friends of ALA will be 
made during the fall and spring. If you wish 
to make your contribution before a formal 
letter of solicitation is mailed, you are urged 
to write headquarters for a pledge card. Pay- 
ments of such pledges may be spaced over a 
period of three years. 

Davin H. Curt, executive director 
American Library Association 


PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mrs. ELIzABETH ABOLIN 
RutH ABRAMSON 
EsPERANZA ACOSTA 
Mrs. ELizABETH ADCOCK 
ELEANOR E. AHLERS 
Henry ALDEN 

EMMA ALSPAUGH 
LILLIAN B. ANDERSON 
Auice J. APPELL 
DorotHy ARBAUGH 
Epwin C, AUSTIN 
JOSEPHINE AUSTIN 
JANET AYERS 

MARGARET W. AYRAULT 
Maria TERESA AZNAR 
Sysit BarirD 

Mrs. Pat Luster BAKER 


KATHARINE BALL 
BARBARA BALLINGER 
MarGaret J. BANKs 
Mrs. CHARITY BAKER 
BARBER 
Rose M. BARBER 
MARGUERITE BARRETT 
JosePpH BECKER 
L. VERONA BEKKEDAL 
Mrs. JANE BELT 
Betty W. BENDER 
DorotHy BENDIX 
Maryorie C. BENGSTON 
Gorpon L. BENNETT 
MarTHa C, BENTLEY 
AGNES BITTLE 
Dorotuy M. Black 


Mrs. E. J. BLAKE 
MarTHA Boaz 
Joyce BONIWELL 
FLORENCE BOOCHEVER 
Senta A. BoRMANN 
D. Jane BoTHAM 
RosBerTA BOWLER 
Mrs. INGER Boye 
Mrs. Evecyn S. 
BREWSTER 
LAURA BRIESEMEISTER 
PauL BRINCKEN 
BARTOL BRINKLER 
Rocer P. Bristou 
FLORENCE R. Brooks 
KATHERINE A. BROSE 
KARLINE BROWN 
MILDRED BROWN 
Mrs. Frank A, BruNo 
Mrs. MarGaret S. 
BRYANT 
ErNA BUCHHOLZ 
THELMA O. BUGBEE 
HELEN E. Burcess 
Mrs. ANITA BURTON 
Mrs. Epna H. Byers 
MarGareT M. CAFFALL 
ELEANOR CAMPBELL 
Eve._yn E. CANTEY 
Lina W. CARNAHAN 
Mrs. FrANcEs C. CARNES 
ANNA M. CARPER 
Joun FrRANcIs CARROLL 
Mary J. CARTER 
GuLapys CAVANAGH 
RicHarp F, CAVERLY 
Mary W. CHAMBERLIN 
VirGINIA CHASE 
MARJORIE CHESTER 
ErRNA CHRISTENSEN 
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INGRID CHRISTIANSEN 

VERNER WARREN CLAPP 

Mrs. Dorotuy B. CLARK 

Hersert V. CLAYTON 

Mrs. THosurn G. 
CLEAVER 

Mr. AND Mrs. Davin H. 
CLIFT 

Mrs. May P. C.ovis 

SaraAH F. Cockey 

LuciL_e F. COHEN 

Mrs. PAuLineE P. 
COLLINS 

EL_pa CoLoMBO 

Heten M. Compton 

Wessige CONNELL 

Mrs. Frances C. Cook 

Mrs. A. M. CooLey 

Mr. AND Mrs. WENDELL 
B. Coon 

GRACE COOPER 

Witna J. CORNWELL 

DeL_Lta M. CorTNER 

Mrs. HELEN J. 
CosHLAND 

CHARLES GARLAND Cox 

MarcareT D. CressATy 

Rosert L. CRONKHITE 

Jack DaLTon 

Mrs. Emiry M. DANTON 

Joyce Davis 

MaryYLyN Davis 

HazeL M. DEMEYER 

KATHRYN DERMODY 

Mary E. Dissrow 

Resecca M. Ditto 

Dorotuy A. DOERR 

MaArRJORIE DONALDSON 

Giapys DOoLiTTLEe 

Mary L. Dorr 





Vivian L. DRAKE 


THeopore L. DRUMMOND 


Myrt_Le N. DuNLAP 
MartTHa L. Dursin 
ANpREW J. EATON 
THELMA EATON 
ARNOLD D. EHLERT 
Mrs. MARGARET ELLIOTT 
Lois E. ENGLEMAN 
Mrs. MARGARET 
EUBANKS 
ELIZABETH EULAsSS 
MiriaAM R. Evans 
Wirt FairMAN 
Mrs. CuHar_es LEE 
F ARIES 
ELIZABETH F ARIES 
OLIVIA FAULKNER 
Leo E. FICHTELBERG 
MARTHA FINCH 
JANE FINDER 
Mrs. JEAN A. FINGULIN 
Everett O. FONTAINE 
HALL FONTBONNE 
DELLA ForREST 
KATHRINE R. Fort 
EpitH L. Foster 
PAULINE B. FRANKS 
ADELINE FRANZEL 
SAMUEL FREEDMAN 
LILLIAN P. FREEMAN 
MARGARETTA FREY 
EsTHER FRIEDEL 
Mary A. Funk 
ANNE W. FuRNEssS 
RutH GAGLIARDO 
Louise GIBSON 
VircINniA B. Gipson 
Jean E. Giceporne 
FLEETWOOD GILEs, Jr. 
EvizaABetTH W. GILLIES 
Grace W. GILMAN 
DANIEL GITTINGS 
Hiipa M. GLASER 
Neue L. Gass 
Ciara C. GLENN 
JoHn GoopMAN 
ARABELLA GORE 
Mrs. Ausrey LEE 
GRAHAM 
Bessiz T. Grices 
Mrs. Atta M. Grim 
Louise GROVE 
Mrs. Ernest A. 
GUEYMARD 
BertHa L. GUNTERMAN 
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Mrs. HerscHet N. 
HADLEY 
ApA HaGaNn 
Mary W. Haccarty 
TERESE HAHERTY 
GERTRUDE F. HALE 
Dr. Homer HALvorson 
InMA E. HAMILTON 
Rutu E. HAMMOND 
AriceE M. HANNA 
Janet L. HANNAFORD 
Acnes O. HANson 
Victoria E, HARGRAVE 
KATHARINE G. Harris 
Mrs. RutH HarsHAw 
Morrison C. HAVILAND 
Marion E. Hawes 
Miriam E. Hawk 
Dr. Georce Hay 
Epwarp B. Haywarp 
Mrs. Rosatle S. 
HEATHCO 
Sue HEFLEY 
Rutu M. Heiss 
Estetta H. HELGESON 
Cora HENDEE 
EstHeR Mae HeENKE 
Dorotuoy M. HeERMENS 
ANN HERRON 
Heica Herz 
FRANCES S. HIGGINS 
Nancy E. Himes 
Mary ELiIzaBetTH 
HINKLEY 
EvizaBeTH J. Hopces 
ELLEN A. HOFFMAN 
Mrs. J. M. HoLtoway 
James F. Hotty 
Caro.ine G. HoL_MEs 
PAULINE HooveER 
MarGARET Horn 
Puytus G. Horne 
Joste B. HoucHENsS 
Mrs. CATHERINE M. 
Houck 
Mary ANNA Howarp 
Harriet E. Hows: 
Tuomas C. Hunt 
VERN HvUTCHISON 
Rutu Hyatt 
ROSEMARY ISENSEE 
ANNE R. Izarp 
GERTRUDE R. JASPER 
Mrs. Muriet C. JAVELIN 
ANAMARIE JOHNSON 
Hazet A. JOHNSON 


Marcaret L. JoHNSON 
Nora J. JOHNSON 
Ricuarp D. JOHNSON 
Mrs. JEANNE S. 
JOHNSTON 
CATRINA JOHNSTONE 
WINNIFRED JONES 
Mary JANE KANN 
PearRLA L. KAPPHAHN 
James D. KELLEN 
FRANCES MARION 
KELLOGG 
JEAN F. KELsey 
Mary FRANCES KENNON 
Mrs. FrANcEs R. 
KEPNER 
Wittarp B. Kine 
Leonarp H. 
KIRKPATRICK 
Dorotuy KITTEL 
Marie V. KitTzMILLER 
MarcGAreT M. KLAUSNER 
Criatre K. Knox 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE G. 
KouHN 
K. Vircinta Krick 
AMELIA KRIEG 
Louise LAGE 
Mrs. Bianca J. 
LASTRAPES 
ConstTANCE E. LEE 
RoBertT AND CARMA R. 
LEIGH 
RAYMONDE C. 
LESPINASSE 
KATHARINE WENDELL 
Lewis 
Lester LIEN 
ELoisE LIGHTFOOT 
Rosemary FE. Livsey 
Mrs. Rutn Lockwoop 
Tuomas G. Lone 
FRANCES Loomis 
Rosert LOUNSBURY 
Seymour LUBETZKY 
Brotuer A. LuKE 
Marcaret Lutovsky 
Mrs. Mariana K. 
MCALLISTER 
Mary B. McCartuy 
Mrs. HEeten C. 
McCLaucHury 
James F. McCoy 
Marian McFappEen 
Mrs. Mivprep P. 
McKay 
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MaryoriE E. MCHENNEY 
Mrs. JANET McKINLAY 
Mrs. Doris McLeop 
Haynes McMuLLEN 
KATHERINE C. McNaps 
Puitre J. McNiFF 
IsaBEL G. McTAvisH 
GEORGINA MAAR 
Vivian Mappox 
LILLIAN MANCINI 
AGNES MANSFIELD 
Mrs. Aaron E. 
MARGULIS 
Rutu V. MARSHALL 
Mrs. HorrMAN MARVIN 
CeciteE P. MAURER 
Mr. & Mrs. Davin K. 
MAXFIELD 
Mrs. Repecca MEAD 
LoutsE MEREDITH 
RosBerTA MEREDITH 
Mrs. Neutrice W. 
MERRITT 
Mrs. ELinor G. 
METCALF 
Mrs. Georce B. MILEs 
Mivprep V. MILLER 
Wittarp O. MISHOFF 
Hester L. MITCHELL 
Mrs. Laura K. 
MITCHELL 
CuHaARLEs M. 
MoHRHARDT 
FosteER MOHRHARDT 
Mrs. FLoreENcE H. 
Moses 
L. Marion MOosHIER 
Mary Eucenta Moss 
Mrs. MINNE R. Motz 
EvERLYE MUILENBURG 
Ropert H. MULLER 
HERBERT F. MUTSCHLER 
Ciara E. NASHOLM 
Mrs. Kari NEAL 
JOSEPHINE NEIL 
LaurA NEISWANGER 
Mrs. Grace J. NELSON 
Marion M. Newton 
Lucy NICHOLS 
Mrs. NorMAn NISENOFF 
Louise A. Nixon 
ALicE NORTON 
KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN 
GERTRUDE L. OELLRICH 
JERROLD ORNE 
RAQUEL ORTEGA 
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Mrs. AMANDA 
OTTERNESS 
Vircinta Le—E Owens 
Foster M. PALMER 
Mrs. CLEMENCE F. 
PARKS 
Tuomas FE. Parks 
CELIA PEPLOWSKI 
Mrs. Henrietta T. 
PERKINS 
Harry N. Peterson 
Vivian A. PETERSON 
Ratpu H. PHELps 
Mrs. MILprep S. 
PHILLIPS 
Rut M. Puiuips 
Mrs. Esa [HM PIERCE 
L. CAROLINE PLANK 
Frances M. PoLiarp 
ELIZABETH POMEROY 
MARJORIE J. POMEROY 
H. Gait Portwoop 
CHARLOTTE Post 
Mrs. Janice A. Potter 
MITCHELL POUNCEY 
KATHERINE PRESCOTT 
Davin T.. Ray 
Mrs. Jean M. Ray 
Mary M. Reep 
SARAH R. REED 
Joun S. RicHArps 
Gay A. RICHARDSON 
Louise E. RIeEpINGER 
HELEN E. RILiinc 
Mrs. Ipa M. Rosinson 
MarcGareT M. ROBINSON 
Mitprep M. RoBLee 
DorotHy ROLLINSON 
MARGARET TOLL 
ROMWEBER 
Mrs. HELEN F. Roop 


Howarp ROoveELsTAD 
ETHEL M. Rusu 
Mary F, Ryan 
ARNOLD P. SABLE 
GLapys SACHSE 
Mrs. Ipa Kay Saks 
Eunice V. SALISBURY 
Etta SALITA 
Mrs. M. S. SANDERS 
G. H. Sanpy 
VIRGINIA SATTERFIELD 
Mrs. HELEN SAUNDERS 
BERNARD SCHEIN 
Mrs. GRETCHEN K. 
SCHENK 
EsTHER SCHLUNDT 
Mrs. HELEN Brown 
SCHMIDT 
MarTHA R, ScHMIDT 
Evita M. SCHNEIDER 
Marjorie R. ScHocu 
DorotHy SCHUMACHER 
THERMA C, SCOVILLE 
Mrs. HELEN K. 
SCRIBNER 
YVONNE S. SEABOLD 
Betta E. SHACHTMAN 
ETHEL V. SHAFFER 
DeveNDRA N. SHARMA 
SaraH H. SHAaw 
G. F. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
Mrs. fuvia M. SHIELDS 
Eves sor B. SHort 
Mrs. HeLen R. SHROYER 
Atma DorotHy SLAGLE 
LucILLe SLATER 
CHARLOTTE A, SMITH 
MarcGaret L. SMITH 
Mr. AND Mrs. SAMRAY 
SMITH 
Sue F, SmMitH 


CHARLES G. SMITHER 
Mrs. KENNETH L. 
SMOKE 


Jupitu K. SOLLENBERGER 


WacLtaw WINCENTY 
SOROKA 

ISABEL SORRIER 

VIRGINIA SOUKUP 

RutH SPAULDING 

HELEN R. SPENCER 

SUZANNE SPIEGEL 

Dorotuy E. SPporrorp 

OLIVE T. SPRONG 

Mrs. PIERPONT 
STACKPOLE 

MILpReED T. STIBITz 

Mary L. STOKES 

ANNE F. STuRTEVANT 

FRANCES A. SULLIVAN 

Mrs. LAILA 
SUNDSTROM 

Doris SUTHERLAND 

BETHANY C., 
SWEARINGEN 

Mrs. KATHERINE M. 
SwInt 

Mary V. SwIsHER 

Mrs. ANNE M. Syrinc 

SysBLe EsteLLe TATOM 

Mrs. Constance D. 
TAYLOR 

FLORENCE S. TAYLOR 

THURSTON TAYLOR 

Eric TEEL 

Gioria F. TEEL 

CaroL, THOMAS 

Mrs. Dorotuy THOMAS 

MARGUERITE T. THOMAS 

Evetyn C. THORTON 

Ropert TREFZ 

Mrs. Barsara A. Troy 


Rosert C. TUCKER 
YueEH-CuH1uNG TUNG 
Joun R. Tunis 
Marta TuRK 
Bessie VANCE 
Joun F. VANDERMOLEN 
DorotHy VAN GORDER 
GERTRUDE VAN ZEE 
Harry VENNEMAN 
Mrs. ApDELAIDE I. 
VONALVEN 
Eunice A. VoNENDE 
ELAINE VONOESEN 
C. Lamar WALLIS 
Minnie M. Warp 
Patricia A. WARNER 
EucENE P. WATSON 
Mrs. Frances G. WEBB 
DorotHy H. WEBER 
Mrs. HeLen M. WELSH 
Mrs. CATHERINE W. 
WETTERLING 
JosepH L. WHEELER 
D. Epwin WHITE 
Rut M. WuHite 
ELIzABETH C. 
WHITEMAN 
ALMA WICKMAN 
ELIzABETH O. WILLIAMS 
LucreTIA WILLIAMS 
S. MeTELLA WILLIAMS 
MorteL WILLIAMS 
MARGARET WILLIS 
BerTHA K. WILSON 
Mrs. FLORENCE WILSON 
Mary Beto Wimp 
Irma M. Woops 
Mrs. BerTHA WOOLMAN 
Lyp1A WUENSCH 
ZELMA L. You 
Mase B. ZAHN 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 


ABINGTON FRIENDS SCHOOL, JENKINTOWN, PENN- 


SYLVANIA 


AKRON Pustic Lisprary 


Batavia Pusiic Liprary, ILLINoIs 
BeLLwoop Pustic Lisrary, ILLINOIS 


BipLioTeEcA CENTRAL 
CaRACAS, VENEZUELA 

BLUFFTON-WELLS 
INDIANA 


CrupDAD 


County 


UNIVERSITARIA, 


LIBRARY, 


PuBLIc 


R. R. Bowxker Co., New York 
UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT LIBRARY, CONNECTI- 


CUT 


LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATES OF 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


CALIFORNIA LiBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Camp Hitt Pustic Liprary ASSOCIATION, PENN- 


SYLVANIA 
Cuicaco Liprary CLus 


STAFF ASSOCIATION OF 


LIBRARY 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC 


CuicaGo-SoutH SUBURBAN LIBRARIANS ASSOCIA- 
TION, FLossmoor, ILLINOIS 

City, Town AND County ScHooL Liprary SUPER: 
visors, MApIson, WISCONSIN 

Currton Pusiic Liprary, New JERSEY 





Cottincwoop Ave. TEMPLE LiprRARy, TOLEDO 

Connecticut LiprARY ASSOCIATION 

Demco Lisprary Suppiies, Mapison, WISCONSIN 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York 

ENGLEwoop Free Pusiic Liprary, New JERSEY 

FERDINAND PostMA LiBRARY, POTCHEFSTROOM, 
SoutH AFRICA 

FitcupurG Pusric Liprary, MASSACHUSETTS 

FLoriwa Liprary ASSOCIATION 

FrieNDS Free Liprary, PHILADELPHIA 

GENEVA Pus.ic Liprary, ILLINOIS 

Georcia Liprary ASSOCIATION 

GLENCOE Pustic Liprary, ILLINOIS 

HAMMOND Pus tic Liprary, INDIANA 

FRIENDS OF THE LiprarRy OF Hawa, HONOLULt 

Hawa Liprary ASSOCIATION 

THe Henry Carter Hutt Lisrary, INc., Ciin- 
TON, CONNECTICUT 

INDIANA SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

lowa Liprary ASSOCIATION 

JACKSONVILLE Pustic Lisrary, ILLINOIS 

Jounson City Hicuw Scuoor Lisrary, 
YORK 

1960 Jornt COoNVENTION—NEBRASKA AND IOWA 
LiprAry AssocIATIONS, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

JovreT Pusiic Liprary, ILLINoIs 

Junior Hich ScHoor Lisrary, SoutH PorTLAND, 
MAINE 

Junron Members Rounp TABLE 

KANSAS LiprRARY ASSOCIATION 

Lanier LAKE RecIoNAL LIBRARY, 
VILLE, GEORGIA 

Louris Latzer MemoriAL Pusii 
LAND, ILLINOIS 

LAUREL Pusiic Liprary, DELAWARE 

LENAWEE County Liprary, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WELFARE AND RECREATION 
AssociaTION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

THe Lucius Beepe MemoriaAt Liprary, WAKE- 
FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

MARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

AsociaciOn Mexicana De_ BIBLIOTECARIOS, 
Mexico, D.F. 

MICHIGAN LiprRARY ASSOCIATION 

Missour! Liprary ASSOCIATION 

MonmoutH Co.vece LIBRARY, 

Moscow Pustic Lisrary, IDAHO 

Mr. VERNON Pustic Liprary, New York 

NAZARETH COLLEGE OF RocHesTeR, New YorxK 

New Jersey Liprary AsSociaATION 

New Mexico Liprary ASSOCIATION 

New York Liprary AssociATION 

NortH CAROLINA Liprary ASSOCIATION 

STaTe Liprary Commission, BisMARcK, NortH 
DaKOTA 

Ouro Liprary ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIATION 


New 


LAWRENCE- 


Liprary, HicH- 


ILLINOIS 
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OKLAHOMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

STAFF ORGANIZATION OF THE OMAHA PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

Park Rince Pustic Lisrary, ILLINo!Is 

PASADENA Pustic Liprary, CALIFORNIA 

PATHFINDER COMMUNITY LiBRARY, BALDWIN, 
MICHIGAN 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Potomac TECHNICAL PROCESSING LIBRARIANS 

REAGAN Sr. Hich ScHoor Lisrary, Houston 

RECORDAK CORPORATION 

Ruope IsLaAnp Liprary ASSOCIATION 

Rosary Co.iiece Liprary, River Forest, ILtt- 
NOIS 

RusseL_t Liprary, MIppLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

St. CHartes Pustiic Liprary, ILLINOIS 

St. Francis Hospitrat, Memoriat Mepicat Ltr 
BRARY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

St. Josepn’s CoLiece Lisrary, 
INDIANA 

St. Micuaet CentraL Hicu Scuoor Lisrary, 
CHICAGO 

St. Paut Pusiic Liprary 

St. Procopius Cotiece Lisrary, Liste, ILLINoIs 

Joun Wooprurr Simpson MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
East CRAFTSBURY, VERMONT 

SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Sparta Hicu ScHoor Lisrary, New JERSEY 

STERLING Powers PusB.isHine Co., Covina, CALI- 
FORNIA 

SwepisH Liprary ASSOCIATION, 
SWEDEN (GLASS VASE) 

THRALL Liprary, MippLetown, New York 

Trinity CoLLtece Liprary, HARTFORD, CONNECTI- 
CUT 

Union Co.tvece Liprary, Lincotn, NEBRASKA 

University CLus oF CHICAGO 

Martin VAN Buren Hicu ScHoor 
Queens VitLtace, New YorK 

Tue VikiNncG Press, Inc., NEw York 

VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

WASHBURN UNIversitTy, ToPpEKA, KANSAS 

WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

WesTcHESTER Liprary AssociATION, Mr. VEr- 
Non, New YORK 

Wisconsin Liprary ASSOCIATION 


Xerox Corporation, Rocuester, New YorK 
ae 


RENSSELAER, 


STOCKHOLM, 


LIBRARY, 


The January issue will have an article on 
the new building by Gertrude Gscheidle 
of the Chicago Public Library, who is 
chairman of the Headquarters Building 
Committee. 
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There never was a book jacket 
easier to apply. Supplied in all 
sizes to assure perfect fit... 
Zip, it’s on. Press, it’s fastened 
...no glue... no tape! Bro- 
Dart’s Lifetime Self-Stick Book 
Jacket Covers do the job neatly, 
thoroughly. Made of 144 mil 
Mylar*, backed by a cushion 
of sturdy kraft paper, it’s a 
cover to provide the kind of 
*R.T.M.-Dupont 


Sno~Varit INDUSTRIES 


lasting protection that cuts 
way down on the need for re- 
binding. And . . . the Self-Stick 
tab is available on our adjust- 
able, two-piece Duplex®covers 
too! Save time, save labor, 
save money. If you haven't 
taken advantage of our special 
offer—order Lifetime Self-Stick 
Book Jacket Covers today! 


INTRODUCTORY SELECTION! 
An assortment of 100 Lifetime 
Self-Stick Book Jacket Covers 


proportioned according to the 
most popular sizes ordered by 
libraries ... 


PLUS A complete set of sam- 

le Book Jacket Covers includ- 
ng various sizes of all the 
covers in the comprehensive 
Plasti-Kleer®line . . . such as 


Foldons,™Regulars™ 
Singles E"="*""§1 900 


Dept. 433C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14,N. J. 
1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart industries (Canada) Ltd., 


520 King St., West, Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 


Library supplies - Library charging systems + Library furniture 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





NEW PROJECTS 


Improved fiberboard for 
archival containers 

In cooperation with the Public Archives Com- 
mission, State of Delaware, ALA is sponsoring a 
project to develop an improved fiberboard for 
archival The Library Technology 
Project will administer the project and the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., will 
carry on the research. The Council on Library 
Resources has granted $25,194 to cover Phase I 
which will take a year to complete. 

Because of its concern for the failure of exist- 
ing containers to provide adequate storage for 
valuable research materials, the Public Archives 
Commission of Delaware proposed a research 
program to examine a wide variety of existing 
containers and to develop a superior board from 
which to manufacture such containers. This pro- 
gram visualizes the development of a stock which 
will provide the following characteristics in some 
degree: fire and moisture resistance, reduced 
acidity, and insect repellency. 

Phase I will include the collection of a repre- 
sentative collection of samples of presently 
available containers for examination and general 
appraisal, followed by a broad research program 
directed toward the development of an improved 
board. Phase II is expected to include a thorough 
laboratory evaluation of the new stock, followed 
by manufacture of a large number of containers 
which will then be evaluated under conditions of 
actual use. 


containers. 


Program to develop microfilm 
finder-reader system 

A program of research to develop a microfilm 
finder-reader system will be carried on by the 
Division of Sponsored Research of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. The Library Technology Project 


will administer the program which will be sup- 
ported by a grant of $27,070 from CLR. 


The system, intended for 35mm _ microfilm, 
will be designed to enable a user to find specific 
items within a roll of microfilm quickly. In the 
new reader the user will watch a running index 


on the screen while the microfilm is in motion. 
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The film can be stopped manually when the 
changing index shows the desired item. The 
index may consist of words, sentences, numerals, 
or symbols. 

The system under development is intended to 
supply low-cost equipment for the library and 
individual scholars. Equipment and facilities for 
filming are planned which will cost only a little 
more than conventional readers. 


ORDERING LTP PUBLICATIONS 


Effective immediately, orders for reports Num- 
ber 1, Study of Circulation Control Systems, and 
Number 2, Development of Performance Stand- 
ards for Library Binding, Phase I, may now be 
sent directly to ALA’s Publishing Department 
rather than to the Library Technology Project 
as originally announced in the September Bul- 
letin. The same is true for the individual circu- 
lation control manuals for public, college and 
university, and special libraries. It is not possible 
to supply these publications on library standing 
orders, but future numbered reports of LTP will 
be distributed in this way. 


NEW PERIODICAL SHELVING 


The periodical shelving shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is installed in the library 
of the Quartermaster 
Foodand Container In- 
stitute for the Armed 
Forces in Chicago. 
According to the 
chief of the library 
branch, Walter L. 
Necker, the design 
was the result of co- 
operative efforts by 
the Library Commit- 
tee which prepared 
specifications from 
which the shelving 
was built by Estey 
Corporation of Red 
Bank, N.J. 

The stacks are in 
standard 36-inch sec- 


Dimensions and general 
design of periodical 
shelving installed in the 
library of the Quarter- 
master Food and Con- 
tainer Institute, Chicago. 
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Periodical shelving in use. 


tions, 25 inches deep. Their greater depth could 
be a disadvantage in certain locations. The six in- 
dividual shelves vary slightly in angle as they 
come progressively farther to the front, from top 
to bottom, for greater visibility. Each shelf has a 
right-angle bend coming up 5 inches, to which is 
affixed a cork composition antiskid sheet to pre- 
vent the thinner, slick journals from slumping. 
The shelves are supported on two lugs at each 
side which fit into standard l-inch spaced slots 
to allow varying spacing. 

The 18-inch-high shelves accommodate all but 
a few oversize periodicals and newspapers which 
are housed on the flat bottom shelf. Each shelf 
normally takes four titles. There is ample space 
for complete volumes of nearly all the 400-odd 
journals the library receives, in contrast to the 
usual capacity of one or two issues. No shelf 
label is necessary since all titles are visible. 

This design appears to have produced an origi- 
nal, attractive, and very efficient solution to the 
usually difficult problem of shelving periodicals. 


LTP’S MAILING ADDRESS 


Since notice of the Library Technology Proj- 
ect’s move to 660 N. Wabash Avenue appeared in 
the July-August Bulletin, some mail for the proj- 
ect has been addressed there. LTP will continue 
to receive its mail at ALA headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron Street. eee 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


By Mrs. Loreta D. FyAan, president of the 
American Association of State Libraries. 


The American Association of State Libraries has 
a major project for 1961 and 1962. This is the 
study of state library agencies of the 50 states to 
determine the present nature, quality, status, and 
potential of state library activities. Following the 
study, and based upon it, the ASL Survey and 
Standards Committee, which is the advisory com- 
mittee for the study, is assigned to develop 
standards for state library service which will be 
comparable to the standards for other types of 
libraries. 

In April 1960, the Carnegie Corporation 
granted $45,000 to the ALA for these two pur- 
poses. By November 1960, Dr. Robert D. Leigh, 
dean emeritus of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, had agreed to direct the 
survey and had assembled a staff. Staff members 
are Edward A. Wight, University of California 
School of Librarianship, Leon Carnovsky of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library School, 
and Mary E. Anders, special librarian of the 
Industrial Development Branch, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The first meeting of the staff was scheduled 
during the ALA Midwinter Meeting in January 
1961. The sudden illness and death of Dr. Leigh 
at Chicago was a shock and grief to us all and 
brought serious problems on how the study could 
be started. However, by April 1961, Phillip 
Monypenny, professor of Political Science at the 
University of Illinois, had agreed to head up the 
study, and to maintain the original timing. Every 
effort will be made to have it completed within 
the next year, so that problems of standards can 
be attacked before the end of 1962. During the 
ALA conference at Cleveland, the meeting of the 
ASL was of a workshop nature, with each staff 
member conferring with the representatives from 
the states he will survey on problems and ques- 
tions arising as the study begins. 

Working with the survey staff is a second key 
group, the Advisory Committee created by ASL 
to serve until 1963. Four associations with re- 
lated interests have been invited to appoint rep- 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


A NEW BINDER BY MARADOR 


Virgin vinyl covers; 
” ta HIES avewace 
HiOewT) LESS Than 


$1.47 


POSTPAID 


QUALITY ECONOMY 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Colif. 


stout, plated-steel 
holding bars, sealed 
electronically — no 
sewing, no adhesives. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


resentatives so that all groups related to the li- 
brary functions of states are included. The 
American Association of Law Libraries is repre- 
| sented by Charlotte G. Dunnebacke, law li- 
brarian, Michigan State Library. The represen- 
tative of. the Council of State Governments is 
Herbert Wiltsee, director of their southern office. 
Mr. M. G. Toepel of the Legislative Reference 
Library of Wisconsin represents the National 
| Legislative Conference. The Society of American 
| Archivists has appointed Mr. H. G. Jones, state 
| archivist of North Carolina, to represent it. The 
American Association for State and Local History 
has been asked to appoint a representative. 

The long-range goal of the ASL is the strength- 

ening of state library agencies so that each can 
| play its role effectively as the catalyst for plan- 
| ning, stimulating, and coordinating library serv- 
| ices of all types within each state. It has long 
| been realized that information about the pro- 
grams and operation of state agencies is very 
| incomplete. With the rapid expansion of state 
library responsibilities since 1957, due to the 
Library Services Act, the need for specific knowl- 
edge and for standards has become even more 
pressing. The study to be made by Dr. Mony- 
penny and his staff, and the plan to develop 
standards for state library agencies are aimed 
at finding basic criteria on which more effective 
services can be built. 

All the library functions which should be 
carried out by state government are to be studied, 
regardless of the form of organization or type of 
department under which they operate. 

During 1961, two studies have been completed 
which contribute to our knowledge about state 
libraries. One is The Acquisitions Policy for 
State Library Agencies: Guiding Principles, 
prepared by the Subcommittee of the ASL 
Survey and Standards Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Paxton Price, Missouri State 
librarian. The other is Personnel Practices in 
State Libraries and State Library Extension 
Agencies, 1960, a study by the State Library 
Personnel Practices Committee, LAD Section on 
Personnel Administration, Mrs. Janet Z. Mce- 
Kinlay, chairman. 

A recent coordinating effort of the ASL has 
been to add ex officio members to the board who 
represent the Library of Congress and the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the United States Office 
of Education. 

During the year the ASL cooperated with the 
Library of Congress in planning the program of 
the Second Assembly of State Librarians held at 
the Library of Congress in November 1960. ASL 
is working with the Library of Congress to create 
a committee representing United States Office 
of Education and the national organizations con- 


| 
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cerned with state library services to plan the pro- 
gram and determine the time for the next as- 
sembly, probably in the fall of 1963. 


COREY APPOINTED 


The American Association for State and Local 
History appointed Dr. Albert B. Corey, Historian 
of New York State, Albany, as their represen- 
tative on the Survey and Standards Committee. 
His appointment completes the membership of 
the committee. eee 


Work with other organizations was among the 
activities which were specified in the terms of 
the terminal grant made to ALA by the Fund for 
Adult Education. This month sees several cur- 
rent cooperative ventures nearing completion. 


NAPSAE 


The National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, a department of the National 
Education Association and an affiliate of the 
Adult Education Association, publishes a 
monthly bulletin for teachers of adults under 
the title of Techniques. As the result of a sug- 
gestion made by Dan Lacy, managing director 
of the American Book Publishers Council, ALA 
was asked to help in preparing an issue of this 
bulletin which would be devoted to suggestions 
as to how the local public school adult educa- 
tor can make good use of the resources repre- 
sented by the local public library and its staff. 

The issue of Techniques for October, under 
the title “Using Your Library,” is the product 
of the work of Dorothy Sinclair, coordinator of 
Adult Services, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, and Wilmer Bell, director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools. It lays stress 
on the help in selection and use of library ma- 
terials which the library can provide, and on the 
value of the librarian as a partner in the educa- 
tion of adults. Publication of this issue of Tech- 
niques affords the librarian an opportunity of 
establishing or strengthening relationships with 
the local public-school adult education program, 
in a way which should be helpful to both. 

Single copies of the October 1961 issue are 
free on request from the Adult Services Division 
Office, ALA headquarters, Chicago. Please send 
a stamped, self-addressed #10 envelope with 
the request. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 
FOR AGING 

As a follow-up on the White House Conference 
on Aging held in Washington, D.C., in January, 
ALA, together with several other national organi- 
zations, is cooperating with the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in sponsoring 
a series of regional conferences throughout the 
country. The purpose of these conferences is to 
mobilize educational resources to meet the ob- 
jectives of education for aging which emerged 
from the White House Conference. 

The first such conference was held at Purdue 
University in May, followed by others in Rhode 
Island, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, with 
additional regions represented by meetings 
scheduled for November 20-21 at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, November 27-28 at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and November 30-Dec. 2 at 
the University of Minnesota. At each conference 
librarians are being invited to take part, and 
ALA is sending an official representative from the 
region. In Indiana and Rhode Island, a session 
on the role of the library in education for aging 
took place, and resulted in a series of recom- 
mendations for action on all levels. 

Representatives have included the following: 
Region I, Muriel C. Javelin, Boston Public 
Library; Region III, Robert McClarren, Hunt- 


MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





ington (W.Va.) Public Library; Region V, Elea- 
nor Phinney, ASD executive secretary; Region 
VII, Virginia Owens, Oklahoma State Library; 
Region VIII, Nell I. Scott, Denver Public Li- 
brary; Region IX, Carma R. Leigh, California 
State Library. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


A special committee of which Phyllis Mag- 
geroli, State Library, Illinois, is chairman has 
completed its work in compiling a list, “Leads 
for Leaders,” at the request of Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc. This list contains materials pertaining to 
child and girl development and growth, group 
leadership principles and techniques, and pro- 
gram activities, and is designed for general read- 
ing by, and stimulation of, leaders in the three 
age divisions in the Camp Fire Girls. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: Barbara Ballinger, 
Oak Park (Ill.) Public Library; Elda Colombo, 
Chicago Public Library; Yolanda Federici, Chi- 
cago Public Library; Irene Gullette, Gary (Ind.) 
Public Library; and Ruth Strand, Elmhurst 
(Ill.) Public Library. 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


The ASD activities in support of the Ameri- 
can Assembly’s Goals for Americans program 
got under way in September with a mailing of 
the leaflet containing suggestions for implement- 
ing this program. ALA’s Radio-TV Spot An- 
nouncements for October included a _ special 
feature on Goals for Americans. “Reading and 


ERN ~ETHo, 
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LIBRARIANS 


Save both time and money 
by ordering directly from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers to Libraries since 1628 
Hillside, N.J. (‘4 hour from New York City) 
Large stock of 70,000 titles 
from over 800 publishers) 
assures quicker and more 
complete fulfillment of 


your book orders 


Discussing Goals for Americans; a Selected List 
of Books,” prepared with the cooperation of 
the New York Public Library’s Readers’ 
Adviser’s office, and “Tips for Leaders,” a kit 
of mimeographed materials adapted from those 
developed by the American Heritage Project, 
were produced for distribution in October. Single 
copies of all four items will be sent on receipt of 
a request addressed to the Adult Services Divi- 
sion Office, accompanied by a self-addressed mail- 
ing label. 

Plans are also under way for participation of 
ALA’s new division, the American Library Trus- 
tee Association, in carrying out ALA cooperation 
with the American Assembly. 


A PORTABLE photocopier in the size of an attaché 
case that can be taken into libraries, halls of 
records, and other reference sources and used to 
copy originals from books, ledgers, and deed 
records, whether flat or contoured, has been an- 
nounced by Anken Chemical and Film Corp., 
Newton, N.J. Called the “Attache Contoura,” it 
can be used as a regular photocopier for print- 
ing loose sheets as 
well as other unbound 
originals, and as a 
flat-bed book-copier 
for bound data, wall 
maps, charts, ledgers, 
and other originals. 
Compact and light- 
weight, the case is in 
luggage finish with 
brass hardware and security locks; it is ruggedly 
constructed to stand being carried about. The 
book-copying feature of the “Attache Contoura” 
enables the unit to be used face-down on bound 
a plastic air cushion follows the con- 
tour of the bound pages. This makes possible 
clear black-and-white copies of printed material, 
according to the manufacturer. The machine will 
make copies in daylight or under artifical light. 
Copies up to 9” wide and of any length are 
possible, but the manufacturer does not state 
how the lengths are achieved. The Contoura sells 
for $199.50. Standard “Attache.” without the 
book-copying feature, sells for $149.50. 


volumes; 


x * * 
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BRO-DART INDUSTRIES has announced a new low- 
cost line of matching library workroom furni- 
ture. The new furniture is made of “particle 
board,” a material that requires no finishing. A 
simple design, and use of this material, keeps 
the cost of this line below similar units of other 
materials, according to 
the manufacturer. Book 
shelving is supplied in 
four-foot sections, 10” 
deep, single- or double- 
faced. This unit can be 
made higher or lower by 
the use of sectional ver- 
tical uprights. Shelf as- 
sembly is accomplished 
without special skill or 
tools. The mobile shelv- 
ing unit is supplied on 
heavy-duty casters. Cabinet shelving provides a 
special slot arrangement to accommodate trays 
for standard size catalog cards, cards used in 
transaction-slip charging systems, and similar 
material. Additional pieces in the line are work- 
tables and desks of standard counter and desk 
heights, with self-edged plastic tops. For full 
information on the complete line write Bro-Dart 
Industries, P.O. Box 1120, Newark, N.J. 


* * * 


LOW COST LANGUAGE unit, the Sight and Sound 
Language Station contained in a compact lug- 
gage case, has been introduced by Viewlex, Inc., 
Holbrook, Long Is- 
land, N.Y. Appropri- 
ate for individual or 
small group instruc- 
tion or listening in 
schools and libraries, 
the unit combines 
35mm filmstrip rear 
projection of screen 
images with a four- 
speed record player 
and four sets of earphones. The 7” x 9” screen 
moves into position automatically as the case is 
opened. The record player takes records up to 
12” in size. There is a built-in speaker with tone 
and volume controls. The over-all size of the 
unit is 15” « 15” x 5”. The weight is 13 lbs. 
It is priced at $149.95. 


* * * 


AN AUTOMATIC photocopier that makes 814” 

11” positive copies directly from opaque micro- 
copy, the new Microcard Copier, Model 1, has 
been introduced by the Microcard Reader Corpo- 
ration. Copies are produced in a fully automatic, 


30-second operation at a cost of less than 1l¢ 
each. Either 120 or 240 volt and 50 or 60 cycle 
models are available. Because the copier is 
marketed internationally, its construction in- 
cludes emphasis on durability and low-main- 
tenance operation. For further information write 
the manufacturer, West Salem, Wis. 


* * * 


A NEW CUTTING device called “Clipit,” designed 
for quick and neat re- 
moval of magazine and 
newspaper articles, has 
been introduced by Clipit 
of Janesville, Wis. The 
device is only 4” long so 
it can be carried in the 
pocket. It has a plastic 
handle and blade protec- 
tor, nylon cutting guide 
and_ high - carbon - steel 
cutting blade. It is priced 

)lacement cutting head is 59 cents. 


* * * 


A NEW COLLATOR, Model CSS, has been intro- 
Binding Corporation, 
Northbrook, Ill. It sta- 
ples and stacks auto- 
matically, will handle 

letter- and _legal-size 

paper in a variety of 

production runs from 50 

sets to several thousand, 

and up to 12,000 sheets 

an hour. The new colla- 

tor is available in models 

featuring 10”-, 12”-, and 

16”-bin collating capa- 

cities, and requires less than 16 square feet of 
floor space. For additional information, write the 
manufacturer. eco 


duced by the General 


PLAN YOUR LIBRARY 
WITH 3-D SCALE 
MODELS 


Only the library 
Staff knows your 
complete need. Plan- 
omatic magnetized 
scale models facili- 
tate the develop- 
ment of this knowl- 
edge into the “One 
Best Plan.” 


It will forcibly tell that need to the friends of 
your library. 

Before you change or build, be sure with Plan- 
omatic. 


M & M Industries Box 91, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .) Want lists invited. ith St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$2.00. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New Eng., East 
& West Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 
Ore. 

HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 


Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 


L 
23 East 


providing a 


world wide contacts. 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

MICROFILM OF PERIODI( 
ers’ Guide, 1955 on. Good condition. Write 
for more information. 


ALS listed in Read- 


sox B-174 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Back issues of: 
Annual Rpts., Bulls. Bur. Amer. Ethnology; Jour. 
Amer. Folklore; Western Folklore; Southern Folk- 
lore Q.; N.Y. Folklore Q.; Southwestern Jour. Anthro. 
Robert A. Black, Dept. of Anthro’y, Univ. Wisc., 
Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE: Used library stack 
metal shelves (U-bar or solid flat) nominal 3’6” 
long, nominal 8” or 10” deep, with pin at each end 
at front of shelf and slotted at back to hook onto 
stack upright. Write: Librarian, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


Amer. Anthropologist; 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed free. 1 issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for public library in 
city of 52,000. Library school degree and-some ex- 
perience required. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Apply: Marion Cook, Librarian, Curtis Memorial Li- 
brary, Meriden, Conn. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian. Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine. 

POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN will soon open 
up in Bernardsville (N.J.) library. Attractive town in 
Somerset County. Library of about 25,000 volumes 
serves large geographic area with small but growing 
population. Looking for young man or woman with 
several years’ good experience to accept challenge of 
making study of long-range direction of library and 
putting it into effect. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. For information, write and send resume 
to Robert W. Lo ke, Pres., Bernards Library As- 
sociation, Bernardsville, N.J. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey. Develop and im- 
prove bookmobile service to schools and school librar- 
ies. Library degree required. Apply to Director, Hun- 
terdon County Library, 2 Spring St., Flemington, N.J. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—For resort community 
on Long Island’s North Shore. Salary $6500-$8900 in 
8 steps. N.Y. State retirement. Social Security, hos- 
pitalization. Newly created position. Beginning build- 
ing program for 2 libraries. Apply: Kirk L. Pressing, 
Dir. Northport Public Library; Northport, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for descriptive cata- 
loging in a large scholarly collection. Knowledge of 
German and French helpful. Apply: Librarian, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Box 111, Princeton, 
N.J. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service 
also Bookmobile Librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head Public and School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Streets, Trenton 10, N.J. 

ARE YOU QUALIFIED to serve as Adult Services 
Consultant for one of the most stimulating and 
forward-looking library situations in the United 
States? This position has unlimited opportunities for 
a librarian with initiative and vision. Consultant will 
serve as Coordinator of Adult Services for 40 mem- 
ber libraries, and will be free to develop any type of 
program in cooperation with the Library Directors. 
Requirements: Library Science degree, plus six (6) 
years experience, three (3) of which must be in Adult 
Services. Salary range: minimum $8250, maximum 
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$10,920, in six (6) years. Fringe benefits: liberal 
vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, Social Se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. Lillian C. Van 
Mater, Director, Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton 
Avenue, Hempstead, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Long Island Com- 
munity of 50,000. Beginning salary up to $7000. 
Minimum qualifications 2 years experience, L.S. De- 
gree. B-173 

FIELD CONSULTANT needed—to join the staff of 
a large, busy and progressive N.Y. State federated 
system with a vigorous program. An opportunity to 
gain wide and varied experience, to use initiative, 
and to work with community librarians to improve the 
standards of library service. Starting salary $5564 
with three annual increments. Excellent retirement 
system, one month’s vacation, and many fringe bene- 
fits. Requirements—graduate library school degree 
plus four years professional experience. Apply: 
Harold S. Hacker, director, Monroe County Library 
System, 115 South Avenue, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some 
experience. Attractive functional library with excel- 
lent juvenile and unusual music departments. Retire- 
ment plan, Social Security, and three weeks vaca- 
tion. Interesting community in Fairfield County. 
Salary commensurate with education and experience. 
Address communications to Mr. William P. Ward, 
South Norwalk Library, South Norwalk, Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN—Summit, New Jer- 
sey public schools—January 1. Salary range: $4700- 
$9550. Beginning salary up to $7900 depending on 
training and experience. Degree in library science 
required. New library September 1962. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. Write Superintendent of 
Schools, 97 Maple St., Summit, N.J. 

NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY: Challenging position 
open for personable and creative Library Director to 
grow with community of 25,000. 3 miles from New 
York City line. Unusual opportunity to build from 
ground up. Some varied experience necessary, ability 
more important. Salary appropriate. Liberal benefits. 
Will require N.Y.S. Certificate. Apply to Clerk, 26 
Fir Dr., Herricks, L.I., N.Y. 


southwest 


SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a li- 
brary degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in exploding Arizona community. Write Robert 
J. McNutt, City Manager, 133 East Main St., Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 

BUSINESS AND SCIENCE Librarian to develop 
new department in new air-conditioned building. Sal- 
ary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene 
Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy children’s de- 
partment in new air-conditioned building. Fifth year 
degree required. Experience desirable. Salary open. 
Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Li- 
brary, Abilene, Tex. 

YOUNG ADULTS Librarian to premote challeng- 
ing program. Fifth year degree required. Experience 
desirable. Salary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, 
Abilene Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA. Assistant Library Director. 
Age 30-55. Male. $8700-$10,000 plus generous fringe 
benefits. Considerable responsible experience in pro- 
fessional library work, including experience in super- 
vising professional library personnel; and graduation 
from a four year college or university supplemented 
by successful completion of one year of training in 


a school of library science accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Phoenix, population, 465,000, 
is one of the nation’s fastest growing cities. A new 
$2,200,000 library expansion plan has recently been 
approved. Apply immediately to: R. W. Galloway, 


Personnel Supervisor, City of Phoenix, Personnel De- 
partment, 324 W. Washington, Phoenix 3, Arizona. 


southeast 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN is needed to develop the 


extension program in the newly organized Allegany 
County Library System, Cumberland, Maryland. Re- 
sponsibility for book selection, working with branch 
advisory committees, in-service training, community 
relations. Beginning salary $5500, annual increment, 
Blue Cross, Social Security, retirement, 4 weeks an- 
nual vacation. Library Science degree required. There 
are 84,000 people in Allegany County, beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, 3 hours from Baltimore, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh. Main library, four branches, book- 
mobile and 74,000 books. Excellent future in the job. 
Apply: Adam Baer, President of Board of Library 
Trustees, 111 Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Small public library is ex- 
panding to serve growing area in and around 
Picayune, Mississippi, population 8000, tung tree 
capital of the world, near romantic old New Orleans. 
New building is being planned and construction is 
imminent. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Requirements: Library Degree, experience. 
Write: Mrs. C. A. Murray, Box 89, Picayune, Miss. 

PARK TRAMMELL Public Library—Children’s 
Librarian, experience preferred. $5400. Apply within 
two weeks to Civil Service office, City Hall, Lakeland, 
Florida. Write City Librarian regarding other pos- 
sible openings. 


midwest 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for library in  progres- 


sive suburban community 45 minutes from Chicago 
Loop. L.S. degree and experience. New building, ex- 
cellent budget, opportunity to develop collection and 
initiate services. Salary open. Write, Librarian, Park 
Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, IIl. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of county library system 
in thriving Red River Valley community. Excellent 
opportunity to gain experience in all phases of the 
library field. Salary from $5000 depending on training 
and experience. Write Gerald Knudson, Crookston, 
Minn. 

CATALOG, FIRST ASSISTANT. Beginning salary 
up to $6721 depending on experience, with annual in- 
crements to $7565. Credit for military experience. Li- 
brary degree, two years experience required. Sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. Ap- 
ply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42. 37144-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. County Library hav- 
ing 15 branches and 3 bookmobiles. $4550-$5486 in 
five steps. L.S. degree, experience desirable, but not 
required. Social Security, paid hospitalization, pen- 
sion plan, vacation, and sick leave. Apply Miss Joyce 
Pleune, Director, Kent County Library, 726 Fuller 
N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
Needed because present librarian to be married. City 
located in vacation land and beautiful lake area of 
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Minnesota. City of 14,000. Recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library. Salary $5800-$6000 or more, 
depending on education and experience. Forty-hour 
week, four-week vacation. Public employment retire- 
ment and Blue Cross benefits. Requirements: Degree 
in library science. Apply: Bob Allison, Board of 
Trustees, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

ST. CLAIR SHORES Public Library has a position 
open for a Librarian Il. A degree from an accredited 
library school and two years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Beginning salary $5616 increasing to 
$6370 by the end of 42 months. Vacation, sick leave, 
group insurance, Social Security, and pension. Civil 
Service requirements must be met. Apply to Mrs. 
Virginia MacHarg, Librarian, St. Clair Shores Public 
Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Road, St. Clair Shores, 
Mich. 

REFERENCE-CATALOGER for newly remodeled 
library near two of Ohio’s twelve largest cities. Op- 
portunity for recent or not-so-recent library school 
graduate to help build community programs. Indus- 
trial community. Four weeks paid vacation after first 
year. Excellent state retirement system. Salary $4000- 
$5000, depending on qualifications. Position open. 
B-171 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Projects Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 


door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 


Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
Social Security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, on the Booklist staff. 
To read and evaluate adult books in all subject areas, 
select titles for entry in the Booklist, and write anno- 
tations for those selected. Qualifications: Degree from 
an accredited library school; library experience in 
working with adult books and patrons, preferably in a 
public library; wide reading background; ability to 
evaluate books and their use in a library; ability to 
write concise descriptive and evaluative annotations. 
Salary, $6126. Vacation, 22 working days. Send appli- 
cation with full details of education, training, and 
experience to Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, II. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly 
established position on the Booklist staff. To read and 
evaluate juvenile books in all subject areas and at all 
age levels, select titles for entry in the Booklist, and 
write annotations for those selected. Qualifications: 
Degree from an accredited library school; library ex- 
perience in working with children and books in either 
a public or school library; wide reading background 
and good knowledge of children’s literature; ability 
to evaluate children’s books and their use in a li- 
brary; ability to write concise, descriptive and evalua- 
tive annotations. Salary $6126-$7158. Vacation, 22 
working days. Send application with full details of 
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education, training, and experience to Edna Vanek, 
Editor, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

CATALOGER with some acquisitions, circulation 
and reference work. Library school graduate prefer- 
ably with university library experience interested in 
the bibliographical side of librarianship. Social Secu- 
rity, group life insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
TIAA retirement, faculty status, opportunity for 
study. $5250. Apply: Miss Marie K. Lawrence, Li- 
brarian, Notre Dame Law School Library, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING—Librarian with library 
science degree to work in City-County Library in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, as Supervisor of Children’s 
Department and Bookmobile. Also opening for a 
Supervisor of Circulation. Pleasant working condi- 
tions, salary range good with usual benefits. Please 
wire or call us for further details. The Jefferson 
City and Cole County Libraries, 210 Adams St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate, 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Fine new art room. Salary comparable to that of 
teachers in this area. Write Mr. J. M. Smith, 412 S. 
Jackson Street, Charles City, Iowa. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New Position 
open: Director of the North Oakland Library Co- 
operative, a contract cooperative recently established 
to improve public library collections and services in 
Northern Oakland County, Michigan. Currently has 
five member libraries. Director will be a member of 
Pontiac library staff and work half-time or more 
on N.O.L.C., and part-time on other professional 
duties. Classification, Librarian II. Salary $5870- 
$7120. B.A. and 5th year library degree, with experi- 
ence to be evaluated (preferably some in Consultant 
field). Car and driving license. Excellent working 
conditions, very congenial staff, proximity to Detroit 
—an attractive job for some attractive person. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac Pub- 
lic Libraries, 60 East Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant for Membership Promotion. Library schoo] degree 
and 3-5 years’ experience. Experience in public re- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
to bring creative approach to membership promotion 
desirable. Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H. 
Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, II. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some 
experience to supervise staff of 7 in pleasant college 
city of 12,749. Starting salary $4800-$5300. Social Se 
curity, l-mo. vac., retirement, sick leave, 40 hr. wk. 
Apply: Miss Elsie Munro, pres. Board of Trustees, 
Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

ADULT SERVICES: Versatile library school grad- 
uate urgently needed for rapidly expanding library 
services in pleasant, progressive, fast-growing com- 
munity of 15,000. Varied duties include reference, 
cataloging, public relations, and work with groups. 
Salary open; vacation 2 to 4 weeks; Social Security 
and municipal retirement; hospital and surgical in- 
surance partly paid. Apply Miss Edith Dudgeon, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

AKRON’S TEN BEAUTIFUL new branch libraries 
need Children’s Librarians. Excellent opportunity to 
work in a challenging progressive library system and 
expanding community. Salary $4720 to $6132 de- 
pending on experience. Library school degree re- 
quired. Apply: R. Russell Munn, Librarian, Akron 
Public Library, Akron 8, Ohio. 
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LIBRARIANS—Metropolitan area advantages. 
Challenging positions for those with ALA qualifica- 
tions. Good promotional advantages. Salary $5100 to 
$5862 per year. Submit brochure to the Personnel 
Department, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY—Oshkosh Public 
Library needs a General Assistant with liberal back- 
ground in the humanities and L. S. degree to be in 
charge of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, pre- 
pare book lists, do some reader’s advisory service, 
perform duties at the circulation desk and assist in 
reference. Salary $4644 to $5388 in 6 steps, sick 
leave cumulative to 90 days, Social Security, Wiscon- 
sin Retirement, life insurance and _ hospitalization. 
Pleasant working conditions, challenging work, indus- 
trial but attractive city with beautiful parks located 
on Lake Winnebago. Send résumé of education and 
experience, age, references, and small photo to 
Leonard B. Archer, Director, Oshkosh Public Library, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

FIRST ASSISTANT FOR general reference, art 
and circulation work. L. S. Degree. New modern li- 
brary opened in September. Fully air conditioned— 
all the conveniences! Good possibilities for future. 
You will be happy you applied! Salary open. Evan- 
ston Public Library, Evanston, II. 

SUPERVISOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK: Involves 
supervision of the main Children’s Room, correlation 
of library activities with children including book 
selection, school and extension service. Excellent op- 
portunity for experimentation and program develop- 
ment. Required 5th year degree from an ALA ac- 
credited library school, 4 years experience. Beginning 
salary $5700-$6000. Library serves metropolitan area 
of 82,000 population with two branches, large new 
bookmobile. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization plan, retirement and Social 
Security. Apply Leon I. Jones, Muncie Public Li- 


brary, Muncie, Ind. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: To develop a 


program of service to adolescents including selection 
of books and vocational materials for the Young 
Modern’s Collection, working with youth organiza- 
tions and local high school and junior high school 
projects. Requires 5th year library degree. Beginning 
salary $4920-$5280. Library serves metropolitan area 
of 82,000 population with two branches, large new 
bookmobile. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization plan, retirement and Social 
Security. Apply Leon I. Jones, Muncie Public Li- 
brary, Muncie, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Grace A. Dow 
Memorial Library, serving 50,000 population. Duties: 
Having charge of work with children, selecting books 
and related materials; assisting children with read- 
ing; reference work; story telling; and advising par- 
ents and teachers. Responsible to Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s and Young People’s Work. Salary Range— 
$5370-$6170. Qualifications: ALA accredited fifth year 
library degree or equivalent combination of educa- 
tion and experience. Vacation, sick leave, life and 
major medical insurance, Social Security and retire- 
ment benefits. For additional information and appli- 
cation forms write Mrs. Lois S. Borden, Personnel 
Examiner, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive air-condi- 
tioned suburban public library ten miles west of 
Chicago. Offers excellent opportunity for someone 
with interest and imagination to organize and extend 
this department’s services. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications and experience. 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, municipal retire- 


ment plus Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 
Forest, Ill. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant to the Executive Secretary, Library Administra- 
tion Division. Experienced librarian with special in- 
terest in library buildings, statistics, recruiting, per- 
sonnel, public relations, and library organization. Re- 
quirements: L.S. degree, 3-4 years public or state 
library experience. Beginning salary: $6642, Social 
Security, one month vacation, five-day week. Write 
to: Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Secretary, Library 
Administration Division, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES KEY LEADERSHIP PO- 
SITION: System of 33 junior and senior high school 
libraries in Cleveland requires an Assistant Head. 
Book selection, central clearing house work and 
supervision by Public Library under a contract with 
Cleveland Board of Education. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity for excellent supervisory experience in this 
field. Strong school library experience essential. 
Salary range $6560-$8000. Address: Personnel Super- 
visor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL’ UNIVERSITY, 
CATALOGER: Reading knowledge of French and 
German required. Faculty status, college vacations, 
good retirement system. Monthly salary begins at 
$600 without experience, and 11 months’ work is cus- 
tomary. Write details of education and experience to: 
Director of Libraries, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Il]. Position now open. 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly develop- 
ing university library, experience helpful but not nec- 
essary. Salary $4980 and position open now. Circula- 
tion and Serials Librarian in research library; back- 
ground and experience in biology and agriculture de- 
sirable. Salary $4980 and position open November lI, 
1961. Apply: Mr. Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University 
Librarian, University of California, Riverside, Calif. 

GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings. Librarian I— 
Children’s Division, Librarian 1—Reference Division, 
5-step salary scale ($432-$526) with automatic ad- 
vancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5- 
day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vaca- 
tion, Social Security, state retirement, and health in- 
surance. For application and details write Director 
of Library Service, Public Library of Stockton and 
San Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stock- 
ton 2, Calif. 

OPENINGS FOR beginning and experienced li- 
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brarians at the University of California Medical Cen- 
ter. Large new library schools of Medicine, 
Nursing, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, health science 
research projects, and two hospitals. Work covers 
broad field of human ecology as weil as above special- 
ties. Requires graduate library degree from ac- 
credited school. Librarian I openings for Bibliog- 
rapher and Reference. Salary $415-$505. Prefer some 
experience in scientific or medical library but broad 
liberal arts background acceptable. Librarian II open- 
ing for Head Cataloger. Salary $458-$584. Requires 
four years experience, preferably medical sciences, 
including cataloging. Liberal benefits, retirement sys- 
tem. Apply Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, Chief Li- 
brarian, U. C. Medical Center, San Francisco 22, 
Calif. 


serves 


pacific northwest 
FLEXIBILITY. We can adjust to fit your experience: 
reference, bookmobile, or? Children’s Department 
Director. New position, opportunity for creative de- 
velopment of service. Both positions, salary open. 
Alfred R. Kraig, South Puget Sound Regional Li- 
brary, Olympia, Washington. 

HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to direct service 
to adults. Requires fifth year library degree. Begin- 
ning salary $5900. Usual fringe benefits. Direct in- 
quiries to Mrs. Alma S,. Jacobs, Librarian, Great 
Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Mont. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT, Library Association 
of Portland (Multnomah County Library) has open- 
ings for two assistants. Salaries for graduates of ac- 
credited library schools range from $4728 for recent 
graduates with no experience to $6300 for experienced 
librarians, the exact rate depending upon the expe- 
rience. Degrees from unaccredited schools are recog- 
nized at a somewhat lower scale. Opening also for an 
assistant head of department for Literature and His- 
tory. Graduation from an accredited library school 
and considerable experience required. Salary scale is 
$5988-$6936. Five-day, 3742 hour work week, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, Social Security, private car- 
rier pension plan, and a medical hospitalization plan. 
rhe library owns a cottage for staff use at Neah-kah- 
nie Beach. Portland is located in the scenic Pacific 
Northwest where the climate is mild and pleasant, 
between Mt. Hood, sixty miles east and the Pacific 
Ocean, ninety miles west. The library serves Mult- 
nomah County, with a population of 520,000. For 
further information write Katherine Anderson, Per- 
sonnel Officer, Library Association of Portland 5, Ore. 

POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. 
Regional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe bene- 
fits, one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, 
Chairman Library Board, Crook County Library, 
Prineville, Ore. 

HURRY-HURRY-HURRY. Only two _ positions 
open: Librarian IV field consultant based in beautiful 
Salem with travel assignments throughout Oregon, 
starting salary $500 per month; Librarian II, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, starting salary $440, based at La- 
Grande, friendly college town in eastern Oregon sur- 
rounded by mountains, to give children’s services in a 
tricounty area under an LSA project. Write immedi- 
ately to Miss Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Oregon 
State Library, Salem, Ore. 


HEAD EXTENSION DEPT., in 5-County library 
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covering 15,000 square miles of Washington’s most 
exciting area—cattle country, the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the Columbia Basin. 3 Bookmobiles, 3 Regional 
Centers, 28 Branches. Work with rural people in this 
new, widely heralded library system established by 
LSA Demonstration. Extension experience required. 
Salary Range $6144-$7440. Reply to Director, North 
Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas Street, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 


hawaii 
STATE LIBRARIAN to administer public library 


services program for the State of Hawaii. Requires 
BLS and 6 years professional library experience, 4 
years in an administrative capacity. Salary: $11,064- 
$13,440 per year. Contact Dept. of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

LIBRARIAN II for young adult section in Wai- 
luku, Maui. Requires BLS and one year professional 
experience. Salary: $5328-$6468. Write to: Depart- 
ment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Hono- 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for extension and 
bookmobile services in Honolulu and Children’s Li- 
brarian III for central library in Lihue, Kauai. Re- 
quires BLS and one year (I) or three years (III) 
professional children’s library experience. Salaries: 
$5328-$6468 (I) and $6468-$7860 (III). Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN III for processing sec- 
tion in Honolulu. Requires BLS and three years cata- 
loging experience. Salary: $6468-$7860. Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


position wanted 


CATALOGER, woman, over 14 years’ experience in 
university and public libraries, 4 years Head Cata- 
loger. Good French, German, Italian, some Spanish. 
Prefers academic library in mountain states. Write: 
Box B-175. 

MATURE WOMAN with 12 years experience in 
college library in the circulation department, desires 
position, preferably in college library. Have Bache- 
lors degree but not in library science. Prefer west or 
southwest. Write Frances T. Smyth, Box 214, Col- 
lege Station, Tex. 

EXPERIENCED ENGINEERING LIBRARIAN, 
Male, BSLS, dksires position in government, college 
or university library. Write: Box B-176. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


Effective in the January 1962 issue, classi- 
fied advertising will be $1.25 a printed 
line; ALA members 75¢. This will apply 
to all ads in this issue, regardless of date 
they were placed. 
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"lanetarium and Astronomical Museu 


An assignment in Astronomy ? 


No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful V1 /. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning —not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 


zation which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 

Fannie Moss, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 


179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


Isp | 


HERBERT 


Our Wonderful World | Library 


| Division 


| 
1 by | Spencer Pre 
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American Library Association 


30 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Iil. 


@aitorial Department 

University Microfilas, Inc. 

$43 North First St. 
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AN APPLE 


FOR THE AGES 


the most significant apple Book goes far beyond any other 
in history was the one that led Sir 


Isaac =work in 
Newton to his exposition of the law of gravity 


Iver since Eve's relerence 
the liberal use of pictures, maps, 

charts, and diagrams to make even the most 
rhe simple description of falling fruit has difficult subjects easier to understand and 


robably done more to a quaint millions with more memorable. 


omplex principle than any other visual aid 
The editors ol the World Book Enevelo- 


ia recognize the value of accurate infor- 
ion clearly defined. That's why World 


~~ “ser ea ete tt oe 


WORLD BOOK aaa 
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the starting point for be eE py a 


Perhaps, too, that’s why World 


the apple of librarians’ and educators’ eyes. 
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Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








